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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by — second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwi 
CADEM Y AND. HOME FOR TEN 


boys. Thorough ration for business or for 
college. Absolutely hea’ tnd ul location and genuine home 
with the most refined surroundings. Highest references 


iven and uired. 
° ite J. H. Root, Principal. 





Connecticut, 
TEELE’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
. fies, my 25 a Hartford, » Come. - 
cation and san con ny a large 
pils etunted 
pared for Smith, Vassar, or zeliealey 5 German 
French spoken in the family; Art Department com- 
prehensive and thorough. 
Fall term — September 22, 1886. 
GrorGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, I 
RS. Rk. H. GRISWOLD, DAUGHTERS, 
and Miss A. F. Webb, a Wellesley graduate, re 
open school Sept. 22. Pupils can be fitted for College. 
Special attention to History. Studies include Latin, 
Gronks, French, German, English branches, Music. Paint- 
ing, French Embrotdertes. A spacious, delightful, = 
ful home for young girls of all ages. Terms moderate 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
pal has Bo ry pany pmo oye =. ny Yale Col. 








ege. Send for circular. . WILSON. 
District oF CoLuMBIA, Washingto 
= CEDARS, a Home wana Day School for 
ladies, -~ Oct. 1. 


oung Delightfully Lm rong 
on Gesegetnwn Heights. as grounds; enlarged ac- 
commodations, iss EARLE, 1916 35th St 


District oF CoLumBiIA, Washington. 
VIE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY: 
College, Scientific School, Medical School, Law 
School. For catalogues address 
AMES C. WELLING, LL.D., President. 


Disrrict oF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
Fourteenth Street, N. Cc, 
WE NORWOOD INSTITUTE.—A se- 
lect Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wa. D. CABELL, Principals. _ 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1832-1836 Michigan Boulevard. | 
ALLEN ACADEM Y.—President’s House, 
Academy, and Gymnasium. Prepares boys for 
College or for business. “A few boys received into family 
of the Presid oo? and sndoy rare advantages. 24th year 
opens Sept. - Send for Catalogue. 
Ina W. ALLEN, A.M,, LL.D,, President. 











MAINE 


Augusta, 
T. CATHARINE'S H. ALL, DIOCESAN 
School for Girls. The Rt. Rev. H. A. Neely, D.D., 
President. The Rev. W. D. Martin, A.M., Rector and 
Prin.; 19th year opens Sept. 15. Terms #275 and #250. 
Increased advantages offered. For circulars address the 
Principal. 
MARYLAND, Balti a 
RS. WALLER "R. BULLOCK, 4} Ca- 
thedral St. Boarding School for girls Reope 
Sept. 22. French, German, and Latin inctuded in the 
course. 


MARYL. AND, Bal 








[ NIVERSITY "OF ‘MAR YLAND.—Law 
sa8e. School. Seventeenth annual session, October 4, 
Address HuNRY D. — Sec’ ‘Sec’y. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 59 Frank 
| WORTH BOARDIN C 2. ND DAY 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 23d. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFE&SVRE, neipal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
ladies. The fifty-eighth year opens on Thursday, 
Prinetp For admission B ye to Miss PHILENA McKEEN, 
I rincipal. For circulars W. F. Drarer, andover, 





MAassac HUSETTS, 
EDFORD PARKS SCHOOL Fé FOR GIRLS. 
d paseed Th Oct. 1. 17 miles from location —- 
sur Tho instruction in al bra branches b 


nent teachers. Pupils pi 
tag. Terms very reasonab 
information. 





receive four boys into his family, to educate 
fetal to fit for college or scientific school. Send for 
circular, 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 
HT ME SCHOOL.—SIX MILES FROM 

Roston ; delightful location, noted for pure air and 
pure water; cou :try delights and city advantages. Ex 
cellent opportunities for those who wish to make up lost 
time, or to mak: a specialty of Literature and Modern 
Languages. Send for circular to 

Locy A. Hint, Prin 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNIVE “RSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
27 EDMUND H. Benxsetrt, LL.D. 4 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. ; : ae. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE fer YOUNG 
ladies. Family and day school, Full corps of 
teachers and lecturers. 33d year begins Sept. 20. 1886, For 
circular apply to Rey, Gro. GANNETT, A.M, 60 Chester Sq 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. i Bat 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 


gineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. James P. 
MuNRokg, Sec’y. Francis A. WALKER, Pres, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street : 
“MHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (59th Year) 
—Preparation for the Maas, Institute of Technology 
isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul 
ty. The location | is the most attrac tive in Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ~_ on 

| RS. QUINCY SHAW PROPOSES 
Fs to establish a i x Training Class for young 
women who wish t become Kindergartners. A College 
Course or Normal School Course, or what shall be con 
sidered an equivalent, will be uired as a preparation 
for admission. The Class will bes n on Monday, October 
18, 1886, at the School, No. 6 Marlborough Street, and will 
be in session till June, 1887. Miss Laura Fisher, who has 
had such classes in St, Louis, and who has been Super 
visor of Public School Kindergartens there, will have 
— of the work. The course of study will include les 

n Frobel’s Philosophy of Education, Instruction in 

the Gifts, Occupations, Songs, and Plays of the Kindergar 
ten, and other special lessons. Tuition #150 for the course 
Application can be made to Miss Launa Fisnen, 875 
President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and to Miss L. B. Piy 
GREE, 302 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 120 West Chester Park. _ 
pre ane TION FOR HARVARD AND 
other Colleges, by E. R. Humphreys, LL.D. 

The next YEARLY Session will commence on TUESDAY, 
OcTOBER 5. 

Only five pupils will be received, and there are vacan 
cies for two. One of these would be received as a mem 
ber of the family, with unusual advantages in careful 
personal tuition. The success of Dr. H.'s pupils at the 

uly Examinations confirms the record of former years 
Address till Sept. 4, at Mt. Vernon, N. > 





R. HUMPHREYS 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston P "lace. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI 

tate of Technology. ALBERT Hae. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON 
Dosventy opens Oct. 14, 1886. Fourteenth year 
Furnishes superior facilities for thorough scie ntific and 
tical instruction in three and four vears’ courses 
trance examinations, Oct. 18) 13, and 14. Send for an 
nouncements to . TaLror, M.D, Dean. 


ASSACHUSETTS, Braint 
THe THAYER AC. MDE MY.—TENTH 
ear begins W ednesday, September 15, 188A. 
Adiress bia cat 1i2 - R. SEWELI., 
South Braintree, Mass 


MASSACHUSETTS, ( mbriige, 18 Appian in Ww ay. 
M*. JOSHUA KENDALL SDAY AND 
Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu 
4 ddress (summer) Islesford, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
yeetia ARD UNIVERSITY. — THF 
Graduate Department ts en & ’ arr ho of 

one college or sctentific school of gos! standing. Por 
information concerning fees, expenses, libraries, la 

boratories, museums, and degrees, and for a list of the 

courses of Instruction provided for 1886-7, apply to 

Tae Sec RETARY OF Harv ARD COLLEGE 














MASSACHUSETTS, Cam pase 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. “MBBOT A D- 
mits not more than four boys Into his family, to 
or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
eare in all respecta. Only one vacancy. 
location, with Ane tennts-court. F. E. Aspor, 
a Proprietor. (Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, 











MASSACHUSETTS, Green 
OSPEC T AILL Se «ee for Young Ladies. 
for nS Science, Art, Music. Beautiful 
Pan nealterur — ‘wae Established in 1860. James C. 
ARSONS, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro. 
LLEN HOM? VE “SC FHOOL. 12 bes; $500 
ras ie ~ #400 for those under 14. References : Pro 
. oe Harv. University: W. R. Ware, Co 
tambia Coll. ; w Atkinson, Mass. Institute of Tech 
bology. Fall ome opens Sept. 15, BR. A. H. ALLEN, 





1886. 








+r og oe 
PRICE 1o CENTS 
Massacntserrs, Duxbury 
% LENTIFIC PREPARATOR) 
. Schowl A home sclkaM for bows, where apecital at 
tention ts given © fitting puplis for the Massachusetts [i 
stitute of Technology and for Harvard College, with mast 


mum Mathem ats os and Phystoes and minimum Chases 
Freprnick  Ksaarr,S Roa t Pa 
Address till Sept. 1, Harvard University, Cambridge 
Masa 
REPEREXCES RY PERMISADON 
res. C, W. Riot Hars ant Uni versity 
KED LAW OtseTab, Mrookline, Mass 
pwWakDp ATAINSON, Boston, Mans 
‘rof, GarTasvo Layvea, Mage lust, Teoh 
vw ALP. Prapopy, Camberiige, Maas 


— oe oe oe 


Mas re HUseTrs, Ly tn suth 


Wa ANAP?R’S HOME SCHOOL FUR 
Boys. The fall term (twentieth school year! be 
gins Sept mer Wad, LSsd 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
4? {MS “ADEM Y PREPARA 
4 tory and boarding school for boys, Next school 
year begins 15th September, LSsd 
For all information address 
Wuitiam Eveaerr, PhD 


ry HUSETTS, S Will Amistow n Rorksh ire wv 

C LOCA INST ( d { PRA 
7 pb. ry Sehool for Bows, €5th year Catahgues 
on application Groner F. Mus Prine tyra! 


MaASSACHUSETYS, Springfield 
6 °VHE 1 Us FAMILY, DAY, A‘ 
Music School for Girls Vrimary, Academt 
Classical, and Post Graduate Courses 
Misses PoRtTER and CHAMPNEY, Principals 


Massa HI URETTS West Rridgewater. 


‘tone “Ho we and day school for girls and roung 
women, Thorough general etucation. Preperation for 
eollege or for advanced standing tn college. Reopens 
Sept 15. HeLex Macias, Pail, Prinetpal (graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newnham 
College, Cambridge, England \ 


MasSackY setts, West Newton 
"EST NEWTON ENGLISH ANP 
Classical School, ALLEN Bros, S40h vear begtus 
Wednesday, Sept. 14, 886. A family school for both 
Prepares for college, sctentific schools, business 
and for an intelligent and bonorable manhaw? and wo 
manhaxxt. Send italorue to 
Naren. T. ALLES, West Newton, Masa 


se tes 


anne RO Worcester Ashland Street 


V7 ROE?’ S SCHEOCT r YOUNG 
pe lies roopens Sept, Qth. Thorough courses tn 


s nattst 1, and in + tand Modern Languages. Prepares 
for “eee examinations, One more boarding pupli will 
be vps ~l Reaard anc tuithen, 8400 : ce 


S&S “aN 

. > 7 

P 1LEGE,—S? FOR 7H? 
c Yea ‘oo. Examine the order and range 

of wo wk, the ‘| research systems, and the pro 


gTessive metho 45, 0. Compare with other col 
leges. Tuition fre. ey L. R. Fiske, 
¢ President 


ce " —s - 


a th. 
ws a. G OK, S SCHOOL FOR 
ee aS. reopens Spt. 2 2d. 


GG. WHITTIFER says: A better, healthier, and ~ _- 
aS. r a ror a school could scarcely be found in? 
England.” 


NEW JERSEY, aay ton 


[PES Tel ERSEY ACADEMY, FOUND 
ed 1852. A pre Ken school for boys Fighty 


students last year, Full course for colle Thorough 
business training. Eight instructors ‘iftee nh acres, 
New school rooms, gymnastum, boating, etc. Military 


drill. Nosaloons. Family students limited to twent 
Home comforts with careful supervision. Bill of dai y 
fare for —~ Thirty seven miles from Philadel 
phia. Board, and all subjects required for college. $75 
per quarter, Opens Sept. 15th. References required and 
given 
CALER ALLEN, Principal. 
New JeRrsky, Freehold 
GREEHOLD INSTITUTE—43d VEAR 
Prepares boys and young men for any college or 
for business. Backward boys privately taught ‘lace 
healthful. Baseball, football, military dri bowling 
alley, alley, gymnasium. Rev. A. GC CHAMBERS, 4 ®t Prin. 


NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville, 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—Johbn C., 
« Green foundation. Applications for admission 
should be made from % to’6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for ot ~ information, address 
. James C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New Jersty, Morristown. é 
j TSS E, ELIZABETH DANA’S 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
é “hildren reopens September 22. Grounds and buildings 
attractive. ighest standard in English and classical 
studies, Superior advantages in art and music, Resident 
French and German Teachers. 
Terms: Poard and Tuition in English and French, $500. 
Circulars on application, 
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New Jersey, Mount Hol 
M OUNT HOLLY Cw 


£;}.. ACADEMY 
for ‘Boys. H. M. vee 


75), Principal. 





New York Crry, 68 West 37th St. 
'AUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE ‘. 
lasses and is instruction for Ladies an 
French, German, Spanish, and ‘taltan 


Daily interviews with the Director from 10 to 12. 
Circulars will —————— 





New Jersey, Penning 
-NNINGTON SEMINARY. BOYS 
and Girls. On R. R., midway bet. N. Y. ome * Phila- 
da. Opens Sept. 6th. Every convenience. 
education. Catalogue, testimonials, letter of Dr. MSCs 
of Princeton, etc. TuHos. HANLON, D.D., President. 


New JERSEY, Princeton. 
EPARATORY SCHOOL.—SPECIAL 
Reference, Pres. Jas. McCosh. Prepares for Prince- 
ton and all Colleges and Scientific Schools. pospese Sept. 
16. Address J. REMSON eer Hi Master. 
New York, Aurora, Cay 
ELLS COLLE GE “FOR ‘YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and art. 
Session begins September 15, 1886. 


Send for catalogue. 
E. 8S. FRISBEE, D.D., Pres’t. 














NEw York Crry, 63 E. St., near Central Park. 
WE PARE COLLEGIA TE SCHOOL, 
Schools ; a ug manual (raining 7: Scien. 

ny References: ‘Rev. 


New York City, 315 W. 57th St 
“rounded 1867. me, Var YNSTITUTE.— 
~ nim Ay g with boys depe t a. +4 
a wane Prof. F. Rondel. iv. Burchard, Moral and 
Mental Sciences. 








w YORK Ciry, 82E. 
OODBRIDGE SCHOOL. —DISTINCT 
Scientific and Classical courses. Junior Depart- 
ent. Introductory to all col Reopens September 





New York, Brooklyn, ccc Street, between 
Clinton and Court Stree 
HE PACKER COLLEGIA TE INSTT- 
rate. —A — for the thorough tonchins of young 
en 


no extra ¢ 
German, Drawing, or Calisthenics. An attractive home 
under liberal ma nagement, receives Students from ou 
of town. The Forty “first Annual Catalogue, giving a de- 
tailed statement of the or of — sent on applica- 
tion to BAcKUs, 1L.D. 

"President: of fihe Faculty. — 


New YorK, Canandaigua. 
RT HILL SCHOOL for Boys).—Number 
limited to sixteen. $600. 
Rev. JamMEs Hattrick LEE, Head Master. 
New York, Florida, Orange C 
WHE S. S. SEWARD “INSTITUTE. 
Reopens Sept. 8th. 
Mrs. M. S. PARKs. 





York Ciry, 43 W 
AMES HERBERT 1 MORSE "S SCHOOL 
ad for Boys. — Reopens Sept. 29. Principal at 





New York, Oswego. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED.— 
Rare cpnsstentiies afforded. Send for circular to 
STATE Nonmar SCHOO 


New York, Sasioae 
IVER VIEW ACADEM Y.—Prepares 4 
College and peo Government Academies, for 
ness and Social relatio: 
Thorough Military Instruction. Spriffineld Cadet i:- 
fles, ISBEE & AMEN, 
Principals. 








w YORK, Poug! 
ASSAR COLLEGE. "FOR WOMEN.— 
Course, School of Paint- 
ing and Music, As ibservatory, Laboratory of 
Chemistry and FPaysice, Catinece of Natural History. a 





New York, Garden City, Long Island. 
YWE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 
Mary. Terms $350 eer annum. Apply to 
iss CHARLOTTE rooue, 


Principal. 
New York, Garden City, Long Is 
WE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. OF SAINT 
Paul presents unusual advantages in the _ - 4 
accommodations, equipment, and location. The d 
pline is firm but k Instruction thorough, u 
standard of the best school, and pre’ pupils for 
lege, Scientific pam ee Business, tary, and ‘Naval 
Academies. Chemical boratory complete in its ap- 
pointments. Thirtee ee teachers employed. For further 
iculars and terms, address CHARLES STURTEVANT 
ooreE, A.B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


New York, Hempstead, Lo! 
- EMPSTEADIA STITUTE. -—A THO- 
rough English Boarding Sem Sehool for Boys. Prima 
ry, Intermediate, Higher and Commercia- 
courses. Twenty-seventh year * Sept. 15. Catal 
logues sent on application. 


New 1 York, New Brighton, Staten Islan 
f RIGH TON HEIGHTS SEMINAR i A 
for Young Ladies, $500. G. W. Cook, Ph.D., Prin. 


New YorK, New Brighton, Staten Island. 
T. AUSTIN’S SCHOOL, A CHURCH 
School of the highest class Se begs. Terms, $500. 
The Rev. A. G. Mortimer, B.D., assisted by nine 
graduates of Brown, Princeton, Columbia, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, and Dublin. The School has been incor- 
srated and has purchased the well-known property of 
he late W. T. Garner, which gives it probably the most 
splendid home of ony ome in the country. 
Council: The Rt. v. Bishops of New York, Albany, 
and N. New Jersey; the Rev. Drs. Dix, Hoffman, Ship- 
man, and Davies ; and Hon. G. W. Curt -7 


New York Ciry, 8 Gramercy Par! 
“RAMERCY PARK SCHOOL AND 
ZT Tool-House.—Incorporated by special Act of the 
Legislature, Cap. 67, Laws of 1 
Incorporators: F. ‘a. P. Barnard, Alexander S. Webb, C. 
F. Chandler, Abram S. Hewitt, Parke God neis B. 
Thurber, Andrew Carnegie, Courtlandt Palmer, E. L. You- 
mans, Rev. Heber Newton, Rev. W. Lloyd, G. Gottheil. 
The object of the institution is to so combine Literary 
and Scientific Teaching with Manual Training in the va- 
rious Mechanical Arts as to develop, not a part of, but 
the whole of the faculties and endowments which each 
pupil is ascertained to possess. 
e School and Tool-House, together with the gf 
— n and Girls’ Department, will reopen on October 























Apply personally between 10 and 4, or . letter. to 
ON TAUBE, 
= it sl Principal. 
NEW York City, 329 5th Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE 


~ for Women and Children. Under direction of phy- 
sician. Reopens October 4. 


New YORK City, 27 East 44th Street, between Ma- 
dison and Fifth A Avenues. 
TERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
of New York City.—German, French, Spanish, Ita- 
lian, Latin, and Greek Classes, and private nstruction 
for ladies and gentlemen. 
Daily interviews with the Director from 10 to 12. 
Cire ulars will be sent on We etee 


New York City, 51 W. 52d 
V, RS. ]. A. GALL:z THER'S SCHOOL FOR 

Y oung Laaies reopens Oct.4. A thorough French 
education. ighest standard in English and classical 
studies. German. Drawing. Special attention to pri- 
mary c' classes. _ Circulars, — 
~~ New York Crry, 108 West 49th St. 

HE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOOL 


reopens Sept. 27. 2 boarders. VIRGINIUS DABNEY. 

















M of Le a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten Profes 
-_ twenty-three . Teachers 
talogue sent on application. 

Ener. JAMES M, TaYLoR, D.D., 
President, 





New YorE, Sing 8 
R. HOLBROOK'S MILITARY 
School. Reopens Wednesday evening, Sept. 15th. 
REv. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


New York, Suspension Bridge 
VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 

Boarding Seige Se for Boye. 
MUNRO, 








A.M., President, 
New York, 8 
aS. G. MM. , WILKINSON + HOME 
School for Girls.—$1,000 No extras. 
Only ten pupils. "Refers to Mies | Fouisa Mi. Alcott, Hon, 
John abs Geo. W: 





HIO, a Ge 166 rae Seventh Si 
TSS "STORER AND MISS LUPTON 
um to givela good general education, or ur prebars 
pH & the Harvard examination or any college open 
> women. 
Oxn10, Cincinnati, Walnut Hilis. 
ISS WOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
and French Family and Day School Sept. 
28, 1886. re are special classes for those entering for 
a limited time > and a full course fitting for college ex- 
aminations. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chelten Hills, Shoemakertown. 
HELTENHAM ACADEM Y. — Situated 
on Chelten = few miles from Philadelphia. 








The sixteenth an begins September 15th. 
Fine buildings, SS grounds, gymnasium, military 
a —— goegeees y7r aa or aa * 
For catalogues, W iculars, a) 
Rev. "L CLeuners, 


Or Rev. Ricu’p L. HOWELL, P. O. wwe Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Mon 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR "VO UNG LA- 
dies.—The fourth year of this School (known for 
Welhewny ‘Nope Soc at ‘Opontx the spacious cou} 
seat of Jay fins near Philadelphia. , 
For circulars, address the —, as above. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philad 
4. TIONAL SCHOOL ” OF ELOCUTION 
Guetenz Philadelphia. Aims sat make natural 
elegant, ot forcible Readers and S Large an 
experienced staff of a, n. - mas Sand degrees. 
Fourteenth year begins Sep nd for catalogue, 
PENNSYLVANIA, oaitnich i 1350 PineSt. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 
Pumserer ee, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French possting and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 


Pysmernvama, West Philadelphia, No. 4112 Spruce 
ISS GORDON’S ENGLISH AND 
— a Bee e for Youn 

ident Frenc 

umber of tT limi 
E IsLAND, Provid 


RIENDS : SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, 
R. 1. Next term begins September 8th. 
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It is an agreeable home, with the most approved in- 
structors. 
For catalogue address 


AUGUSTINE JONES, A.M., Principal. 
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Teachers. 
FRENCHMAN (PARI SIAN),GRADU- 
“ Sorbonne 


A’. 


te of "and of the University of 
(eipate, ‘ci. bas taught successfu the Modern Lan- 
guages for the last three years in a large Southern Insti- 


tution, desires an Ts Address ‘* GRADUATE,” 
coat w. Christers, W. 23d St., N. Y. 


\ Oy W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard. 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


RENCH,—A PARISIAN GENTLE- 

man, for the last nine years 1 teacher of 
ent engagensent Sa rach font ta Ing Septet 
a 4 ua” ‘ B. A., office of tale paper. 


i es! NTED.— PROFESSORSHIP OF 
German and French. Correnpaamense solicited. 
H, Nation, New York City. 


School Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS. AMERICAN AND 
Foreign, promptly provided for Families, Schools, 
Colleges. 


Skilled ~~ supplied with itions. 
Circulars 0! Good deboo Is free to Parents. 














dergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 E. 14th Street, N. Y. 


ROCK WA Buitaing TEACHERS AGENCY, 

. . will supply superinten- 

d s 
Stuctecetmentee aes 

WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
a= Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Wants. 


Ae GRADUATE OF LEIPZIG UNIVER- 

» who has been Gymnasiallehrer in Germany 
and po. - t Principal of an American Fitting School, 
and is now pursuing some studies at Harvara University, 
wishes to receive into his home a young man who desires 
to be fitted for 








ers. 





lege. 
RIcHARD HocuDORFER, Cambridge, Mass. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
School of Political Science. 


This school ne seventh year Oct. 1, 1886. Its 
faculty consists of ten professors and lecturers. It offers 
(1836-7) eight courses in — and constitutional his- 
tory, seven in political economy, five in constitution 
and administrative law, four ‘e di 
tional law, three in Roman law and com 
prudence, two in political } philosophy, an 
graphy—in all 42 hours per week through the academic 
year. The full course of study covers three cae Reg- 

ular students (such as have completed the junior year in 
any college) receive at the end of the first year the de- 

ree of: A.B.; at end of second, A.M.; at end of 

hird, Ph. D. 
advan candidates 
Students of the Sc choo! of Polltical ‘ae admitted to 
oc ~(~ the Schools of Arts and Law, without ad- 

n 


ition-fee. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted to any course without 
examination, upon payment of proportional fee. Circu 
lars of information 7 upon application. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, LL.D., President. 


The New England Bureau of Education. 


Teachers who desire positions or preferment should 
lose no time in availing themselves of the special advan- 
tages offered by this Bureau. Charges to teachers mode- 
rate. Nocharge to school officers. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 


‘HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Rye HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES 
—Miss Putnam having relinquished her school, will 
receive into her family six young ladies who may wish to 
avail yee of the s educational advantages 
which Boston aff will act as their chaperone, 
and care for ie in "every as though they were 
her pupils. Her beautiful new 5 tn Commonwealth 
Avenue presents unusual attractions. Address 
Miss PutNamM, No. 36 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Fournal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 

The most literary, the most widely read, the most influ 
ential, the most newsy, the most representative. Send 
for sample copy. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHINGCO., 


_3 Somerset S St, Boston, Mass 
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Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound 
in cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in 
gold. Holds about one volume. Papers easily 
a Sent, post-paid, on receipt 








The Nation. 


JUST KEADY. 





. a - = ) ° ’ 
Guest's English Parliament. 

THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT IN [TS TRANSFORMA 
TsONS THROUGH A THOUSAND YEAKS. By Dr 
RUDOLF GNEIST, author of * The History of the English 
Constitution,’ Professor of Law at the University of 
Berlin. Translated by R. Jenery Shee, of the loner 
Temple, Svo, Cloth. 4: 2u pages. 83.) 


Shooting 

. 7 

Two new volumes in the Badminton Library of 

Sports and Pastimes. 

By LorD WaLstIncua™ and Sir RALru PAYNE GaLiwery, 
author of * The Fowler in Lreland,’ ete., with contribu 
tions by other writers. 

Vol. L. Field and Covert, 
Vol. (1. Moor and Marsh. 


Beautifully and Profusely IMlustrated, 


including 17 full-page plates and 151 Ulustrations in 
the text, all engraved on wood in the highest style of 
the art. Also photographs of three generations of head 
keepers. 


2 vols. Crown Sv». 
gilt top, $10.00. 
The volumes of the Badminton Library previously pub 


lished are 
HUNTING, 1 wol. FISHING, 2 welds. 
RACING AND STEEPLECHA SING, 17 


Price per volume, cloth, $3.50; half blue 
$5.00, 


Cloth, $7.00; half blue morocco, 


Mmoraccs, 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


24 W eabingten Street, Boston. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom!- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourtshing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


TCYES Fitted with f Field, 
_ Marine, and Opera Giasses, Telescopes, Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Far Cornets, ete 
. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Established 1840. 













froper Glasses. 


Catalogues by enclosing stamp. 
Back Numbers of * The 
Nation.” 





In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers :; 

An incomplete set of the Nation has little or no market 
value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always ob 
tainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes) and do 
not command high rates, the bindings generally count 
ing for nothing. Volume L. has readily brought #10 and 
upward when complete, but will bring very little tn pro 
portion if a single number is missing. Volumes Il. and 
ILL. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the first. 

Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas 
ing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For num 
bers more than a year old purchasers are referred to Mr. 
J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., New York, dealer in back 
numbers of periodicals, who can frequently supply 
them, having purchased. a few years ago, a large quan 
tity from the publishers. Mr. A. S. Clark, 34 Park Row, 
also has a stock on hand. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sel! num 
bers or volumes more than a year old. and can only re 
commend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a dealer, 
or t advertise tn the Nation. 


(Publication was begun July 1, 1845, Vol. I. comprising 
the last half-vear. Two volumes per year have since been 
issued, Vol. XLII. comprising the first half-year of 1886.) 

RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSA YS.— 
Reprinted from the Nafion, and in some measure 





supplying the place of the first two volumes of the paper, 
now very scarce. Cloth, . price $1.50. Sent post 
paid, on receipt of 


HENRY HOLT & ©O., New York. 


| 
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THE TIrFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


333 % 335 FourtH Avencvt 


New YorK 


STAINED AND Mosatc Gi 


ASS 


LOUISC. TIFFANY 
Pres’t and Art Direx 

JOHN DUPFAIS 
Secretary 


PRINGLE MITCHELI 
View Preset and Manager 

JOHN CHENERY PLAT! 
Treasurer 


tor 


A NET 
STIX" INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF STORM LAKE, LOWA CASH CAPITAL, glu 

These are regular oo 


upon tomds, @6e) amid BL **) on 


and are issued tn sertes of BO. Each sertes ha 
independent mortgage security representing ower 6! 
aod of improved property 
1 supertor investment Trust and stmdlar 
where safety ts the fret consideration Ach rece 
WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasurer 
Nassau St., New York 


AVY EBS 
ALLES &. 


MENTS 
WEEKS, 


as Ci mer? Ni _— ”, 

MEMBER OF THE BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGI 
Spectal affention given fo Investment Securifics 
REFERENCES: Hon. MP Kennant, Assistant Treasurer 
of the cntted States; Pirst National Rank; Janis A. Du 
\ ; Fadwant LL. Browne Boston, and Elijah Smith 

ills Building, New York 

\ 7 Ns The First National Bank 

“ Soocorra, located at Soeorro, in the Territory of 
New Mexteo, is closing up ite affairs. All note holders 
and others, creditors of said Association, are therefore 


hereby notified to present the notes and other claims 
against the Association for payment 
Hn W. TRRRY, Cashier 


Dated July Mth, 1886 J 


“THE RANK OF SUCORRO ” will continue the business 
of the abowe named bank without interruption 


/ VOXKE AND NEWMARCH,.—HISTO 
RY OF PRICES and of the State of the Circulation 
from 178 te 1854. Complete in 6 volumes, with Index, 
cloth. A fine ops (very scarce), wige $125. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO, 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 


S10 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
a 
FALL 


TARDEN WORK 
GARDE? tk. 

The beautiful autumn weather offers opportunities for 
ganien work that should not be neglected por postpc ned 
for the uncertain weather of spring. Many hardy plants 
are best planted fn the fall; and some, such as hyacinths, 
tulips, narciss!, and snowdrops cannot be obtained at 
any other season; and all beds and borders for spring 
janting should be prepared tn the fall. “ Fall Garden 
York” is a supplement to our book, ‘A Few Flowers 
Worthy of General Culture,’ in which we have endeavor 
ed to show what flowers should be and what should not 
be planted In the fall, as well as to make a further effort 
to win the appreciation for hardy flowers their great 
wealth of beauty deserves. This supplement will be sent 
free to all who may wish it 

We have a few of our books, ‘A Few Flowers Worthy 
of General Culture,’ left, a copy of which may be obtain 
ed for 10 cents in postage. 


B. A. ELLIOTT CO., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


F.W. CHRISTE RN, 


30 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paria 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. ¢ Jatalogue of stock mailed on demand. 
A large assortment always on hand,and new books re 
ceived from Parts and Le ‘ipalg as soon as Issued, 


N/A: SH & PIERCE, So NASSAU. ‘ST. 


d N. Y., Booksellers. Local History, Geneak 


First American Editions, Old and Scarce Books in ail < 
partments. Catalogues sent on application. 








iv 
NOTABLE NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUMES IN 


Cassell’s “Rainbow” Series. 


As Tt Was Wuritten. 


A Jewish Musician’s Story. By Stpney LusKa. 





2mo, paper. Price 25 cents. Also in 16mo, 


Price $1.00. 


“One of the most powerful novels of the year.” 

Nt. Louis Republican, 

“A capital novel. It cannot fail to impress 
itself as an able and moving dramatic effort.” 
New York Times, 

* We have seen no book of late years to which 
the term absorbing in interest could more appropri- 
ately be applied.””—Boston Herald. 


cloth extra. 


NEW EDITION.—NOW READY. 
5,000 KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES 35,000. 


Mines. 





King Solomon's 


A Thrilling Story founded on an African Le- 
gend. By H. Riper HaGGarp. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Price $1.50. 


The London Saturday Review says of * King 
Solomon’s Mines’: “To teil the truth, we would 
give many novels, say eight hundred (that is about 
the ye “arly harvest), tor such a book as * King Solo- 
mon’s Mines 


Price 25 cents. Also in cloth extra. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S 
New Novel, 


John Parmelee's Curse. 


1 vol., extra cloth. Prive, $1.00. 
** One of the choicest bits of fiction with which 
this popular author has entertained the novel- 


” 


reading public, 


The New Man at Rossmere. 


By MRS. J. H. WALWORTH, 
Author of ‘ The Bar Sinister,’ ‘Without Blemish,’ 
‘Old Fulkerson’s Clerk,’ ‘ Scruples,’ etc. , etc. 
1 vol., 16mo, extra cloth. Price, $1.25 
“ The cordial welcome given to this writer’s previous 


works argues well for the reception of her new volume, 
which far exceeds her preceding books In interest.” 


Mortals. 


As Common 


A NOVEL. 


1 vol , 16mo, extra cloth. Price, $1.25, 


“ Written with great power.”’—Journal of Commerce, 
Ba Be 

“Astrong story, the interest of which deepens with 
every chapter.”--Home Journal, Boston. 

“In many respects a remarkable book, in all respects a 
most readable one.” Buffalo Express. 





The Magic of a Voice. 


by MARGARET RUSSELL MACFARLANE. 


1 vol, 16mo, cloth. Price, #1.00. 


* The work is so completely Germanesque that it reads 
ghee like a translation of Mrs. Wister; . . . theat 
tention of the reader is closely held, while the author 
continues to portray actual life with the detail and accu 
racy of a Meissonier. The style is crisp and unaffected.” 
Mary FE. Dodge, in Literary Life. 





Cassell & Company, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 





The Nation. 


The Pennsylvania Academy 


of the Fine Arts. 


The 4m and Life Classes of the Academy 
will reopen Monday, October 4. 


For circular of the Committee on Instruction, 
or information as to the Schools, address or ap- 
ply. to H. = Whipple, curator, at the Academy 

uilding, 8. W. Cor. Broad and Cherry Screets, 
P hiladel Iphia. 


[READY SATURD. AY.) 


OCTOBER ATLANTIC. 


Containing articles on 


RACE PREJUDICES. N.S. Shaler. 

A MAD Many ATHLETE Ludwig). E. P. Eva 

A te aye RARY ATHLETE (“ Christopher North’ ™ E. 
= w re "HES OF VENICE, Elizabeth Robbins Pen 


ell. 
FROM — GARDEN OF A FRIEND, Mary Agnes 
Tincker 
SERIAL STORIES, by Henry James, Charlies Egbert 
Craddock, W. H. bishop 
Other Essays, Poems, ¢ ‘ontributors’ Club, ete. 


55 cents ; » $4.00 00 a year, 
NEW ’ BOOKS. 
Longfellow’s Prose Works. 


Riverside Edition. Witha aoe Portrait on Steel. In two 
volumes. Crown 8vo, $3.04 


These are the initial oe in an entirely new and de- 
sirable edition of the complete works of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. One of the volumes contains a new 
steel portrait of Mr. Longfellow, engraved from the oil 
portrait painted when he was professor at Bowdoin Col- 
lege. The books are furnished with biographical, histori- 
cal, and literary notes. 


. ° 
A Step Aside. 
A Novel. By Charlotte Dunning. 16mo, $1.25. 

In some important respects this is one of the best novels 
recently written in this country. It is a story of New 
York life, in which both hero and nemies pass the ordeal 
of a strong and subtle temptation. The story is told with 
great skill, and is exceedingly interesting and wholesome 

n tone, 


Gentleman's Magazine 
Library. 


Vol. 6. ARCHAOLOGY. PartIl. Treating of Stones and 
Stone Circles, Miscellaneous Antiquities (British Pe- 
riod), Early Anglo- Saxon Remains, Anglo-Saxon Local 
Antiquities, Anglo-Saxon Ornaments, etec., Late An- 
glo-Saxon Antiquities, anc Scandinavian Antiquities. 
Svo, $2.50; Roxburgh, he eaemeee on hand-made paper, 
$3.50 net ; ‘Large Pa edition, Roxburgh (i 50 copies) 
printed on hand-made ‘paper, $6, net. 


A Journey in Brazil. 

Ry Louis Agassiz and Elizabeth C. Segnete. With eight 
full-page Illustrations, many smaller ones, and 2 new 
Map, prepared expressly for this edition. 1 vol, 
12mo, price reduced from $5 to $2.50. 

“A most charming and instructive volume.”"—Pall Mall 

Gazette, 


The Story of the Resurrection 
Told Once More. 


With Kemarks upon the Character of Jesus and the His- 
torical Claims of the Four Gospels, onde Word upon 
Prayer. By William H. Furness, D.D. A New Edi- 
tion, with Additions. 16mo, gilt top, ‘1. 


Riverside Pocket Series. 


No. 3. ADIRONDACK STORIES. A book of singular in- 
terest, by P. Deming. Cloth, 50 cents. 








*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON ; 
11 East 17th St., New York. 





Dr. Sauveur's Educational 
Works. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR of Dr. Sauveur’s Works 
for the teacning of French and Latin, according to his 
method (the natural method), will be sent free to appli- 
cants. 

A copy of any of these books will be sent to teachers by 
the author on receipt of half the retail price. 


Address 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 


3800 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Uaeines I aay 


MACMILLAN & €0.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A New Book by Bishop Stubbs. 


LECTURES ON THE STUDY 
of Medizwval and Modern History and Kin- 
dred Subjects. By William Stubbs, D.D., 
Bishop of Chester, late Regius Professor of 
Modern History, author of ‘The Constitu- 
tional History of England,’ &c., &c. S8vo, 
$2.60. 





By Professor Edward A, Freeman. 


THE METHODS OF HISTORT- 
cal Study. Lectures read in the University 
of Oxford. With the Inaugural Lecture on 
The Office of the Historical Professor. By 
Edward A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, &c., &c. 8vo, $2.50. 





GREATER GREECE AND 
Greater Britain, a.d George Washington 
the Expander of England. Two Lectures, 
with an Appendix. By Edward A. Free- 
man, D.C.L., LL D. 12mo, $1. 





A New Work by Dr. T. Lauder Brunton, 
ON DISORDERS OF DIGES- 


tion: Their Consequences and Treatment. 
By T. Lauder Brunton, M.D., D.Se., F.R.S , 
&c., Editor of The Practitioner. 8vo, $2 50. 


ConTENTS.—Health—Strong and Weak ; Typi- 
cal Meal ; Processes of Digestion ; City Dinners ; 
Courses and Meals; Stimulants ; Indigestion ; 
Biliousness ; Cavses of Flatulence ; Imperfect 
Mastication ; Buttered Toast; Tough Steaks ; 
Cookery as a Moral Agent ; Diet for Dyspeptics ; 
&c., &e 





THE HYGIENE OF THE VO- 
cal Organs. A Practical Handbook for 
Singers and Speakers. By Morell Macken- 
zie, M:D. 12mo, $1.50. 


“A valuable boon to professional and amateur vocal 
ists, and also to public speakers.”—New York Observer. 


ELEMENTS OF THE COMPAR- 
ative Anatomy of Vertebrates. Adapted 
from the German of Robert Wiedesheim. By 
W. Newton Parker. With additions. Lilus- 
trated with 270 woodcuts. 8vo, $3.00. 








SPECULATIONS FROM POLIT- 
ical Economy. By C. B. Clarke, F.R.S. 
12mo, $1.00. 


Cheap Edition of ‘ The Unseen Universe.’ 


THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE ; or, 
Physical Speculations on a Future State. By 
B. Stewart and P. G. Tait. Cheap Edition. 
12mo, $1.25, 

KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE 
Reason. Translated by F. Max Miiller. New 
Edition. Complete in one volume. vo, 
$3.50. 





THE LETTERS OF CASSIODO- 
rus, being a Condensed Translation of the 
Vari Epistole of Magnus Aurelius Cassio- 
dorus Senator. With an Introduction by 
Thomas Hodgkin, author of ‘Italy and Her 
Invaders.’ 8vo, $6.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1886. 


The Week. 


THe returns from the Maine election are not 
significant enough to give the partisans of any 
party large ground for rejoicing, but it seems 
to us that, aside from the reélection of all their 











Congressmen, the Republicans have more 
cause for gloom than either the Demo 


crats or the Prohibitionists. According to 
the figures at hand as we write, the Republi- 
cans have lost heavily in their total vote 
as compared with the election of 1884. In 
223 towns they have 48,633 against 55,839 in 
1884, while the Democrats have 39,071 against 
41,809 in 1884, and the Prohibitionists have in- 
creased their total from 840 in 1884 to 2,373 
now. If the Republicans had not made a most 
energetic campaign, or if the Democrats had 
made any campaign at all, these figures might 
be taken as merely the natural falling off 
in the first election after a Presidential year. 
Even then the Democratic loss ought to be pro 
portionate to the Republican. But the Repub- 
licans made one of the most vigorous canvasses 
ever seen in the State under the personal lead of 
Mr. Blaine, and it is certainly not cheering tor 
them to find that though they have lost 7,206 
votes in 223 towns, the Democrats have lost 
only 2,738, and the Prohibitionists have nearly 
trebled their vote, while the Republican plu- 
rality has fallen off 4,468 votes. These are 
figures which the most stentorian proclamations 
by Chairman Manley cannot make encourag- 
ing. 





When applied to the result in the whole State 
the showing is even more depressing. Ac- 
cording to the estimate sent by the Associated 
Press, which is friendly to the Republican in- 
terest, the total vote in the State is likely to be 
about 127,000, divided as follows: Republi- 
can 68,500, Democratic 55,200, Prohibition 
3,300. If this proves to be the case, the total Re- 
publican loss since 1884 will be 10,412, the 
Democratic loss 3,861, while the Prohibition vote 
will be nearly three times what it was then. 
If these things are done in a Republican strong- 
hold like Maine, after a vigorous campaign 
conducted by the party’s Presidential candidate 
in person, what are we to expect of the doubt- 
ful States? The loss of 10,000 votes in a total 
of 78,000 is more than one-eighth, and it needs no 
‘alculation to show that no State with anything 
like a close party vote can be carried by Republi- 
cans in face of such a falling off. Then, too, 
the tripling of the Prohibition vote in Maine 
means a great deal, The State has a prohibi- 
tory law, and there is therefore less ground 
for an increase in this vote there than in the 
States in which no probibitory legislation has 
yet been secured. Suppose the Prohibition 
vote in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
were to be doubled in the next election, where 
would the Republican majority be ? 





The returns from the Vermont election 
show that the triumph of Senator Edmunds 
is much greater than was at first supposed. 





The Senate is unanimous in his favor, 
and he will have a majority of 160 in the 
House. The home of the Blaine candidate was 
carried by an Edmunds Democrat, so that the 
defeat of the Blaine disciplinary man@uvre was 
overwhelming. The Republican majority on 
the State ticket is estimated as being betwu 
17,000 and 18,000, which is about fair for an 
off-year, though it is much smaller than the 
old-time Republican majorities. 





There are now three State tickets in the field 
in Connecticut—Prohibition, Labor, and Re 
publican. The Democrats are yet to select 
theirs. There will thus be an interesting 
quadrangular contest in a State where a 
few hundred votes decide the election. Of 
the Republican candidate for Governor se 
lected on Thursday, little is known ex 
cept that he is a rich man. No claims 
are made that he has any especial fitness for the 
office, though his honorable and successful 
business career is presumptive evidence that 
he would make a capable Governor. He 
has undoubtedly been selected mainly be 
cause of his wealth and of his record 
as a liberal giver to Republican cam 
psign funds. He has been placed upon 
one of the weakest platforms of the season, a 
series of silly partisan declarations unworthy 
of any serious consideration. It is the hope of 
the Republicans that the Labor ticket will 
draw as heavily from the Democrats as the 
Prohibition ticket will from the Republicans, 
and that by the aid of their candidate's 
money they can win by a small plurality 
The interest in the campaign will centre on 
the Senatorial rather than on the Gubernatorial 
contest. Gen. Hawley is a man of mark, and 
he may fyrnish the impetus, other than cash, 
that is wanting to make a lively campaign. 





It now seems quite probable that the Demo 
crats of New York will hold a State Conven 
tion, and take the public into their confidence. 
If they shall do so, the party will stand in a 
much better light thar the Republicans, who 
have decided not to hold a convention this year 
in order to avoid a tangle and a misunderstand. 
ing with the Prohibitionists. A convention 
on the Democratic side of the house is espe 
cially desirable, in order to inform the party 
managers how the people of the State stand 
affected towards President Cleveland's Ad- 
ministration. The managing men are gene- 
rally sour because they have not been al- 
lowed to loot the public offices. The mass of 
voters, who neither ask nor desire office, and 
who look only at the general results of Demo- 
cratic rule at Washington, are satisfied for their 
own part, and are proud of the approving testi- 
mony wrung from their political opponents, 
It is important that this class should be heard 
from. It is especially important that they 
should have an opportunity to say what they 
think of the figure New York would pre- 
sent in national politics if she should be 
alone in the sisterhood of States in yielding 
a reluctant or half-hearted support to the Presi- 
dent. According to present appearances, Mr. 





Cleveland enjoys the confidence of the Demo 
cratic party of the nation as « omple te hy as did 
the late Gov. Tilden, whose only troubk 
some enemies were likewise those of his own 





household, 





The Republican State Convention of Wis 
consin was a very notable gathertng, and the 
platform adopted by it is one of the best, if net 
the very best, of the present vear. The ce 
cisive tone of its declarations agaimst the anar 
chical doctrines that led up to the Milwaukee 
riots leaves nothing to lt desired id 
timid utterances 


contrasts finely with the 


of the Illinois Republic ms on the same sul 


ject, The same strong language runs through 
the whole discourse We note once more 
the absence of the bloody shirt,” and in 
place of it the honest statement hat wl 

their devotion to the principles upon whieh 
their party was founded, and for which it has 
so gloriously and successfully contended, ts 
undiminished, they recognize the fact that in 


the progress of society new conditions and new 
questions are constantly arising which it 
is the duty of political parties to meet 
and to attempt to settle in the manner most 


conducive to publi 


welfare We note 
also the absence of any plank in favor of the 
present tariff or of any protective tariff, Nor 
is there any game of false pretences with the 
liquor question. The Repubheans of Wises 

} 


— R 
nh tits sub 


sin say exactly what they mean 


4 
. an rat ft ; tm} ) t ’ 
ject, and what they say is so true that we com 


mend it to all politicians, both Republicans and 


} 


Democrats, Who are in trouble about 


their p il 
forms, viz 


* Recognizing the evils of intemperanee,the Re 
publican party desires to adopt the most effective 
means for its suppression. But we recognize the 
fact that statute regulations which are not sup 
ported by public opinion are inoperative and tend 
to bring all law into disrepute, and we believe 
that in the present condition of public sentiment 
the existing laws of this State, which permit 
communities, according to the sentiment prevail- 
ing in them, to pronibit the traffic in intoxicat- 
ing liquors or to control it by police reguiations 
and to limit it by high license, offer the best and 
most practical means of dealing with the evils re- 
sulting from the liquor traffic,” 


Gov. Rusk was renominated as a matter of 
course, and in order that there might be no 
doubt as to the motives leading to his renomi- 
nation,the Convention declared their hearty ap 
probation of his vigorous dealing with the 
Anarchist mob in Milwaukee, and ‘‘ therefore ” 
commended him to the just-minded, order- 
loving, and law-abiding citizens of all classes. 





The defeat of Gen. Edward 8. Bragg for a 
renomination by the Democrats of the Second 
Wisconsin District is on some accounts to be 
regretted. He showed his courage in combat- 
ting some of the evil elements of his party 
when, in the Democratic National Convention 
of 1884, he declared in favor of Cleveland’s 
nomination ‘‘ because of the enemies he had 


made.” He has been able, too, having been a 
Union General, to do good — service 
as Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, in opposing 


the reckless passage of pension measures of 
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different kinds. But unfortunately General 
Bragg, when himself « candidate for Congress 
in 1884, had not so much light on the evils of 
the use of patronage as he doubtless has to-day. 
In order to gain the support of the friends of 
A. K. Delaney, who has now been 
nominated over him, Gen. Bragg entered 
into a written agreement, not only 
to support Delaney for the Congressional 
nomination this year, but also ‘‘ that in case 
Grover Cleveland is elected President of the 
United States at the pending election, the said 
A. K. Delaney and his friends shall control the 
Government patronage in Dodge County.” 
Bragg secured for Delaney the District-Attor- 
neyship some time later, and then Delaney in 
writing relinquished his claim to the Con- 
gressional nomination. It is unfortunate that 
the Constitution or the statutes do not 
render men who thus try to bargain 
away public offices ineligible to them. 
Both Bragg and Delaney have disgraced them- 
selves and insulted the voters of their district 
by their plots, and it is to be hoped that the 
voters appreciate this sufficiently to defeat De- 
Janey at the polls. The vote of the district 
in 1884 was: Democratic 16,865, Republican 
2,648, Prohibition 563, and Greenbacker 356. 





The first attempt of the Republican Machine 
leaders in this city to get a rich man to accept 
their nomination for Mayor, in order that they 
might first get a large campaign contribu- 
tion from him and then trade him off, 
has failed. Mr. Levi P. Morton, the proposed 
victim, has declined with thanks. He has 
had experience with the O’Briens and Big- 
lins, and knows how expensive their support 
would be. We renew our advice to those lead- 
ers to open communication with J. J. Coogan, 
the man who was reported to be willing 
to pay $200,000 for the Labor nomination. It 
is very doubtful if any rich Republican can be 
found who will be willing either to ac- 
cept a nomination or to contribute to the 
Republican campaign fund, because nearly all 
of them gave something to that Blaine fund 
which was raised on the eve of the election in 
1884, and which never got beyond O’Brien’s 
pocket. Coogan is not a Republican, but he is 
a member of ex-Senator Bixby’s ‘‘ Citizens’ As- 
sociation,” and has about him the peculiar 
aspect of reform which that association bears. 
As a basis for a ‘‘deal” he would not be worth 
much, but $200,000 in cash is a sum not to be 
despised. 





Mr. Albert H. Walker, a member of the 
Hartford bar, publishes a pretty solid and rather 
scathing review of the action of the Senate in 
the Payne bribery case, showing how Se- 
nators Logan, Teller, and Evarts misled 
their colleagues as to the nature of the evi- 
dence tending to show bribery—gross, whole- 
sale, and infamous—to secure the elec- 
tion of Mr. Payne as a Senator of the 
United States. Indeed, one can hardly rise 
from the perusal of this pamphlet without 
feeling that the Paynes, father and son, ought 
to say or do something in answer. They 
ought not to allow the discussion to terminate 
without interference. Mr. Walker is very severe 


, 





on Logan and Teller, but he lets Mr. Evarts 
off with the following droll commentary : 


‘Senator Evarts made the last s h against in- 
vestigation. He inserted in it a large number of 
complicated remarks, on a considerable variety 
of interesting subjects In this way he occupied 
nearly half a column of the Congressional Record 
with his views of the comedy of ‘Pyramus and 
Thisbe,’ as represented in the drama of ‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’ In this way, also, he 
spoke at some length of the nature of laws, and 
maintained that they do not execute themselves. 
Indeed, there could be collected from his speech 
a considerable quantity of just remarks. But his 
statements of the evidence in the Payne case left 
nearly everything to be desired. He ignored the 
Mueller-Payne conversation, and Mueller’s state- 
ment of what he saw in Paige’s room. He ignor- 
ed the Ramey case, the Fierce case, the White 
case, the Bruner case, the Welsh case, and the 
Boyd case ; though he did occupy considerable 
space in showing the weakness of the case against 
Mooney and Roche, and consideranle other space 
in commenting upon a couple of hearsay stories 
which were not important enough to be sum- 
marized in this pamphlet. His plan of argument 
was that of a lawyer who selects for review the 
weakest points suggested by the testimony taken 
by his opponent, and leaves the real strength of 
his adversary’s case to be dealt with by the gods.” 





The extent to which religion suffers from 
the extravagances of some ministers in times of 
great public excitement cannot of course be 
accurately measured, but there is no doubt that 
itis very great. Nothing, for instance, could be 
more mischievous than the claim of the minister 
who was on board the train approaching Charles- 
ton on the night of the earthquake, that the safe- 
ty of the passengers was due to some prayers he 
happened to offer. When people begin to 
think over this, of course they ask what kind of 
idea this man must have of the Deity, when he 
maintains that He would, besides killing people 
and wrecking houses in Charleston, have also 
killed people on the train if the Rev. Mr. 
Smith had not happened to be on hand to pray. 
And now read this dreadful stuff, produced as 
“‘gospel” in the Central Congregational Church 
in this city last Sunday evening, in a discourse 
on ‘Destructive Forces in Nature and the 
Divine Purpose in Them,” by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Lloyd. Referring to the destruction at 
Charleston, he said : 


‘Already we can see a bright light in the cloud 
that shadows that fair Southern city in the pros- 
t of increased employment for the poor. 
Ruch of the loss falls upon the owners of real es- 
tate, who can in a measure bear it, and the de- 
mand for new buildings must put into circulation 
otherwise idle or hoarded capital, and out of the 
evil good will therefore come. It is not God’s 
purpose that money should be locked up in bonds 
and stocks. It is His purpose that it should flow 
out to give the poor an opportunity to live; and 
if it needs an earthquake to unlock the money, let 
the earthquake come.” 
Think of the idea a Christian clergyman must 
have of his Creator who maintains that, wish- 
ing to force capitalists to invest money, in- 
stead of putting it into their heads to do so, 
He assailed a city like a savyge conqueror, 
laid it waste and slaughtered scores of 
poor people who did not possess a cent of capi- 
tal or a square yard of real estate; or, in other 
words, paints Him as a person who, if a man, 
would be treated either as a criminal of the 
worst kind, or as a dangerous lunatic. 





With few exceptions, the religious press 
follows the secular in regarding the Charleston 
earthquake as a thoroughly practical affair, 
quite within the range of natural laws. The 
peculiarities of the disturbance are examined 
by most of the religious editors upon notes 





furnished by the newspaper reports and 
by the ‘‘scientists” who have taken 
the trouble to look over the ground before 
expressing an opinion as to the causes. 
They are quite unanimous in the opinion that 
the disaster is pretty hard for the city to bear, 
and all agree that this is a good opportunity for 
the rest of the country to extend a helping 
hand. The secular editors and most of the re- 
ligious have been slow to blame any one for 
the wreck and the great fright. The fault- 
finding element in their nature seems to 
have gone no further than Major Powell's 
claim that the earth was, either through igno- 
rance of the real strength of material or from 
miscalculation of the factor of safety, made 
with a structural weakness along the Adantic 
slope. 





The English contributions to the Charleston 
relief fund are extremely liberal, and, together 
with the Queen’s message of sympathy, will 
constitute another bond of amity between the 
two countries. It is a little surprising that any 
doubt should have been started as to the pro- 
priety of accepting the proffered aid. Every 
large calamity occurring in the civilized world 
in these days of swift communication opens 
the purses of .the charitable in all 
countries. American contributions have 
been sent within recent years in large 
sums to the sufferers by famines in Ire- 
land, in China, and in Asia Minor, by 
floods in Germany and in Hungary, and by 
earthquakes in South America. England, 
France, and Germany, on the other hand, con- 
tributed largely to the relief of the sufferers by 
the Chicago fire. There is a circulation of 
charity going on all over the world with 
scarcely a pause in its healing influence. Its 
quality is not strained by the boundary- 
lines of nations, It is a messenger of 
fraternal love and a proclamation of the 
brotherhood of man. The moral influence of 
the contributions to the Charleston sufferers is 
manifold. It imparts new courage to the suf- 
ferers, and it binds the hearts of the giver and 
receiver together. When it comes from dis- 
tant lands and foreign peoples, it plants the 
seeds of amity and plucks out the germs of fu- 
ture misunderstandings and strife. While it 
would not be becoming in us to solicit alms 
abroad for the relief of Charleston, it would be 
churlish indeed to decline any proffered as- 
sistance. The question is wholly outside 
of Governmental control or concern, but if the 
Government is called upon to give any opinion, 
it ought to favor everything that makes for 
peace and concord and human brotherhood. 
This, it appears, is what has been done in the 
matter of lending countenance to the offer 
of English aid to Charleston. 





Ferdinand Ward has written a letter to Presi- 
dent Cleveland asking him not to grant the 
pardon requested for James D. Fish until he 
(Ward) has an opportunity to submit letters 
and facts in his possession bearing upon Fish’s 
guilt. Ward says: ‘‘ Mr. Fish was tried and 
convicted for the management of the Marine 
Bank, and I did not even appear in the case 
as a witness, and I feel that in seeking a par- 
don his friends should confine themselves to 
the facts as brought out in his case,and not try 
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to make him out a martyr duped by me.” 
This is all true, and it has always seemed to 
us that Fish and his friends made a very weak 
plea in pretending that Fish had been duped 
by Ward. Fish was no novice in Wall Street 
when he made the acquaintance of Ward. He 
had spent a long life there, and had a reputation 
for knowing the ins and outs of things there as 
well as any man. To assume that a man of his 
experience and acknowledged shrewdness could 
be ‘‘taken in” by a mere boy like Ward, is pre- 
posterous. He must have known perfectly 
well what was going on. The only miscalcu- 
lation which he seems to have made was about 
the time when the inevitable collapse was to 
come. 





A card from Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt on the 
enforcement of one section of the State game 
law, which was printed in the morning papers 
of this city on September 2, has been severely 
and deservedly criticised as a remarkable pro- 
duction, coming from aman in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
position. The Legislature of this State last spring 
passed a law, in conformity with public opinion 
on the subject, making it unlawful to kill any 
of our song-birds at any time of the year. This 
protection is extended over the beautiful bobo- 
link, which, in its dull suit of brown, is known 
as the reed bird, and is shot in large numbers 
when it assembles in flocks for its southern mi- 
gration. Mr. Roosevelt is President of the 
Association for the Protection of Game, of this 
city, and of the New York Fishery Commis- 
sion. But his card, instead of pointing out 
the merits of the new law and warning offend- 
ers of his intention to assist in enforcing it, was 
simply a kindly warning to the marketmen to 
look out lest some one else (whose special busi- 
ness it was not) should see that the law was 
enforced. ‘While I shall not consider it 
my official duty to urge the game 
protector to enforce this law,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt, ‘* I cannot prevent (sic) his doing so 
if he pleases; and although I suppose the Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Game, of which I 
am President, will ignore it, I cannot speak by 
authority.” The two remarkable things about 
this declaration are, first, that a public officer 
should, on receiving the laws of the State, de- 
cide for himself which of them he would in- 
struct his subordinates to enforce and which to 
ignore, and second, that any voluntary associa- 
tion of gentlemen, like the Association for 
the Protection of Game, should not know 
that if they acquiesce in the ‘‘ignoring” 
of one part of a game law they make a bid for 
the ignoring of the whole of it. Fortunately, 
Mr. J. H. Godwin, jr., the game protector for 
this district, takes a different view of the mat- 
ter, and in a card gives notice as follows: ‘‘As 
this is an entirely new statute, which I shall 
deem it my duty, as one of the State game and 
fish protectors, to enforce, and as the season is 
at hand during which these birds have hereto- 
fore been sold without interference, I think it 
proper that I should call the attentivn of the pub- 
lic to this subject.” There are delicacies enough 
in the world to allow the reed bird to live and 
return to us in the spring in his gaudy coat and 
with his wealth of song. 





A communication to The Evening Post, over 
the initials ‘‘C. K.,” some weeks ago, when 








the Cutting case began to be interesting, sup- 
plied a very clear résumé of the state of public 
law touching what iscalled extra-territorial juris 
diction, showing that the principles applied by 
the Mexican court were sustained by high 
American authority, and were in fact em- 
bodied in the statute law of the State of New 
York, and were liable to be enforced against 
a citizen of Canada exactly as_ the 
Mexican statute was enforced against 
Cutting. It was discovered about the same 
time that the State of Texas hada similar 
statute in force, and would, if her public offi 
cers were as prompt to execute the law 
as her Governor declared himself to be 
to violate it, punish a forgery committed by a 
Mexican citizen on Mexican soil against the 
rights and property of a citizen of Texas, if she 
could lay her hands on the culprit. The 
National Republican of Washington city 
now publishes an = article citing the 
opinion of Solicitor Wharton of the State 
Department to the same effect, viz.: that the 
claim of extra-territorial jurisdiction is found 
ed on reason, and is common to many civilized 
nations, The statutes of New York and of 
Texas are quoted in the article as fully sustain 
ing the contention of Mexico in the Cutting 
dispute. The law ot New York is a part of 
the Penal Code of 1881, and is as follows: 

“Section 676. A person who commits an act 
without this State which affects persons or prop- 
erty within this State, or the public health, 
morals, or decency of this State. and which if 
committed within this State would be a crime, is 
also punishable as if the act were committed 
within this State.” 

“Section 678. An act or omission declared 

punishable by this code is not less so because it is 
also punishable under the laws of another State, 
Government, or country, unless the contrary is 
expressly declared in this code.” 
The law of Texas punishes forgeries commit 
ted outside the State affecting property within 
the State, and also conspiracies to commit 
murder, robbery, arson, burglary, rape, theft, 
or forgery. 





The activity of Consul-General Porch and 
his ‘thirty-five Americans,” in drawing reso 
lutions and sending despatches from Mexico 
about Mr. Sedgwick is an excellent illustra 
tion of the defects in our diplomatic service 
Porch’s is one of those appointments which 
the present Admiuistration ought never 
to have made. He comes from St. Joseph, 
Missouri, where he was a lawyer's clerk 
and an active local politician of a very 
low order. He had no qualification under the 
sun for any diplomatic position, and was sent 
to Mexico in order to satisfy some ap- 
parently overwhelming necessity of Mis- 
souri politics. If this Cutting complication 
had not arisen, we should probably 
never have heard of him until he was 
turned out to make room for some other man 
of the same grade and similar antecedents. 
The Consul-General in Mexico ought unques- 
tionably to be a man competent to furnish the 
kind of information about the Cutting trial 
which Mr. Bayard needed; that is, he ought to 
be a man of education, familiar with the 
Spanish language, and having some know- 
ledge of international law. But Porch has no 
such equipment, and consequently, when the 





State Department wanted the technical facts of 
the Cutting trial, it bad to send a special 


messenger with special qualifications, such as 
Mr. Sedgwick happened to have 


One of the odd feats accomplished by Lord 
Randolph Churchill was getting a little Known 
lawyer, named Matthews, into the high and 
important position of Home Secretary. Be 
yond what may be called his obscurity, there 
was, however, nothing against Mr. Matthews 
except his being a Catholic, but this has given 
umbrage to the Scottish Protestant Alliance, 
Which addressed him a vigorous remonstmnce 
and got one of his insolent answers. To this 
they in return have made an abusive reply, in 
which he is accused both of ‘tomahawk 
ing” his way into power, and of being 
‘pitchforked into a high position No 
discussion with a society of any kind 
in Great Britain and Ireland intended to main 
tain Protestant ascendancy in the State can 
well help being abusive. For some inseruta 
ble reason, all political Protestants in those 
countries are in a constant state of seven 
teenth-century excilement about the Pope 
and the Catholic Church 
his seat in Parliament for the city of Edin 


Macaulay lost 


burgh forty years ago for having voted fora 
very small annual grant to a Catholic college, 
and though there has been an advance in tolem 
tion since then, there are probably not many 
Scotchmen to whom the appearance of a 
Catholic in the Home Oftice is not in) some 
degree repulsive 





Everybody who desires to see scientific men 
enjoying their just influence with the general 
public, has been pained during the past year by 
the heat and even violence with which Pro 
fessors Huxley and Tyndall have thrown 
themselves into the home-rule controversy, 
The latter in particular has shocked thousands 
of his admirers of all shades of opinion by his 
furious Jingoism and the virulence of his at 
tacks on Gladstone, whom he on one occasion 
branded as a ‘‘ murderer.” Mr, Huxley has 
not gone quite so far as this, but his contribu 
tion to the literature of the last canvass was 
wanting in sobriety, and we are = afraid 
Wwe must say in coherence, to a lamentable de 
gree. It will be almost a relief to Prof 
Tyndall's friends to find that his exceeding 
irritability was doubtless due to, the pres- 
sure of overwork which culminated re- 
cently in an attack of paralysis. From 
this he is happily recovering. Mr. Huxley 
has also for some time been suffering from 
nervous prostration brought on in the same 
way, which probably accounts for the very 
sombre view he also takes of Gladstone’s ca 
reer. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s diatribes on the 
same subject are marked by so much horrible 
anxiety about the influence of the Irish on the 
future of Western Europe, that his friends 
might well suspect that he too is suf- 
fering from over-application. The persistent 
good health enjoyed by the historian Froude, 
in spite of a very prolonged contemplation 
of the Irish question, is likely to deceive 
other literary men as to the drain which the 
study of this subject makes on the vitality. 
But Mr. Froude is an historian of rather un- 
usual toughness, and there are but few who 
can imitate him without regretting it, 
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[Wepwespay, September 8, to Turspay, September 14, 
1886, inclusive, 


DOMESTIC, 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND still remains in the 
Adirondacks. His party had a deer hunt on 
Thursday. 

Secretary Bayard, notwithstanding the re- 
lease of Cutting, will, it is said, insist upon the 
abrogation of that article of the Mexican Code 
which confers upon Mexican courts jurisdic- 
tion under certain circumstances over foreign- 
ers for offences committed outside of Mexican 
territory. At least, Mr. Bayard will insist on 
the renunciation by Mexico of the right to sub- 
ject American citizens to that code, on the 
ground that American courts have exclusive 
criminal jurisdiction over offences committed 
within the territory of the United States by 
American citizens. 

Mr. A. G. Sedgwick, United States Envoy 
to Mexico, arrived at Paso del Norte on Friday 
morning. Mr. Sedgwick has addressed a tele- 
gram to the editor of the Hvening Post abso- 
lutely denying the recent charges against him 
circulated in the United States. 

The Acting Secretary of War has given in- 
structions that Geronimo and other hostiles 
who surrendered with him be imprisoned at 
San Antonio, Texas, until a determination is 
reached as to what course of procedure can be 
undertaken against them. This course will 
probably be marked out by the President. It 
is probable that they will be tried by a military 
commission. It is believed that Geronimo will 
not receive immunity from murder because he 
happens to be an Indian. 

There was an absurd report sent from Ottawa 
that the Canadian Government on Friday for- 
warded a demand to Secretary Bayard, through 
the English Minister at Washington, for the 
immediate and unconditional surrender to their 
owners of the sealing vessels recently captured 
off the Alaskan coast. 

The schooner Hveerett Steele of Gloucester, 
Mass., put into Shelburne, N. 8., on Friday 
for shelter, with 20,000 pounds of codfish from 
the George’s Banks, and was immediately seiz- 
ed by the Canadian cruiser Zerror for an al- 
leged offence committed three months ago, 
when the Steele put into Shelburne one night 
and remained a few hours without reporting at 
the Custom-house. She got clear that time. 
The schooner was released on Saturday by or- 
ders from Ottawa. 

United States Treasurer Jordan is of opinion 
that the plan of calling in the three per cent. 
bonds by invitation instead of by compulsion 
will prove successful. The amount received 
up to September 8 was about $1,000,000. 

A son of Mr. Thompson, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, passed his civil-service exami- 
nation successfully a short time ago, and was 
last week appointed a bookkeeper under Audit- 
or Day of the Treasury Department. When 
his father heard of this he advised his son to 
have the appointment revoked. ‘‘I am for 
civil-service reform,” said the Assistant Secre- 
tary, ‘‘and stronger in my advocacy of it since 
I have been in office than I was before, and 1 
do not wish toatford anybody a chance to sus- 
pect my devotion to it.” 

From the last statement issued by the Mint 
Bureau it appears that the silver dollars coined 
under the Bland act bave reached a total of 
$239,000,000, which is about equal in amount 
to the gold coin and bullion held by the Trea- 
sury. 

Relief work in Charleston is being rapidly 
continued. More than $100,000 have already 
been received, Slight shocks of earthquakes 
are felt almost every day, but cause little 
alarm, 

A great many of the people of Charleston, 
8. C., have returned to their houses, but the 
different encampments are still thronged with 
the outdoor public, who are afraid to risk their 
lives in their houses, The Rev, Dr, Porter 
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and other clergy are devoting their energies to 
the work of inducing earthquake victims to 
return to their houses, it being feared that 
longer exposure to the weather will produce 
sickness. The Relief Committee are trying to 
improve the sanitary arrangements of the camps, 
but even the most stringent measures cannot 
prevent the accumulation of filth and avert 
danger of an epidemic. 

The Congressional Democratic Campaign 
Committee has issued its campaign book. On 
account of the scarcity of funds, the book is 
sold instead of freely distributed, as heretofore. 

The Republicans elected their State ticket 
and all their members of Congress in Maine on 
Monday. The Republican plurality this year 
is 13,000, and the majority 10,000, as against 
15,291 majority for Robie in 1884. The Pro- 
hibition vote is about 3,000. Both houses of 
the Legislature are Republican by a large ma- 
jority. 

Returns from the Vermont election show 
that Senator Edmunds will get the solid vote 
of the State Senate for retlection, and a ma- 
jority of about 160 in the House. The Repub- 
lican majority in the State is about 17,000. 

The Wisconsin Republican Convention on 
Wednesday renominated Gov. Rusk by accla- 
mation amid great enthusiasm. He made a 
speech warning the Anarchists to make them- 
selves very scarce in the State during his rule. 
The platform heartily approves of the prompt 
and effective action of Gov. Rusk 1n suppressing 
the Anarchist mobs in the city of Milwaukee 
and vicinity last May. It also approves of the 
present high-license law. 

The Massachusetts Prohibitionist Convention 
on Wednesday was remarkably large and en- 
thusiastic. Mr. T. J. Lathrop was nominated 
for Governor. The Chairman’s speech showed 
a very strong animus against the Republican 
party. He stated that the Democrats had 
enacted ten prohibitory laws and repealed four, 
and the Republicans had enacted nine and re- 

vealed seven. He made a vigorous attack on 
Mr. Blaine’s attitude toward the temperance 
party. 

The Connecticut Republicans on Thursday 
nominated P. C. Lounsbury for Governor on 
the first ballot. He is a retired merchant of 
considerable wealth. The platform denounces 
the attempt of the Democratic party to change 
the tariff laws as an attack upon American la- 
bor, calculated to reduce the wages of the la- 
boring man and degrade his condition; de- 
nounces the Administration for indefensible 
vetoes upon meritorious pension bills; demands 
an honest and thorough enforcement of the 
civil-service laws, and favors as far as possible 
the extension of the principle to municipal and 
State administrations, and declares in favor of 
an honest ballot. 

The Texas Prohibitionists have put a full 
State ticket in the field. Their platform charges 
that the Republican and Democratic parties are 
in league with the liquor traffic in their national 
and State organizations and administrations. 

The Nevada Democrats have nominated W. 
Adams for Governor. The platform com- 
mends President Cleveland for his patriotic 
administration of public affairs, except in fol- 
lowing the Republican party on the silver 
question, ‘‘in disregard of the cherished prin- 
ciples of the national Democratic party.” 

George W. Alter, who was the confidential 
clerk of Alderman Henry W. Jaehne, now in 
Sing Sing, and who nominally purchased the 
latter’s jewelry store in Broome Street, is now 
in custody at Police Headquarters. After his 
indictment for perjury before the Broadway 
Railroad Committee he fled to Canada, where 
he lived on funds supplied by Jaehne until the 
Alderman’s conviction. Alter’s money gave 
out, and he returned to New York early last 
month. He has made a confession, in which 
he admits that Jaehne was a receiver of stolen 
goods, and that money used to bribe the Alder- 
men was deposited in Jaehne’s safe. It is be- 
lieved that he will prove an important witness 
against the ‘‘ boodle” Aldermen, 





Colone} Gilder started on Thursday ——. 
from Winnipeg for the North Pole. He wil 
proceed to York Factory, where he will leave 
most of his supplies. 


In the second race for the America’s cup on 
Thursday both yachts were enveloped for a 
part of the day ina fog. It was found impossible 
to finish the race, which was declared postponed 
until Saturday. The Mayflower led as far as 
the race was sailed. On Saturday the May- 
flower won the race over the Galatea by 29m. 
9s., corrected time. The cup, therefore, stays 
in this country. 

The third annual Industrial Exposition was 
opened at St. Louis on Wednesday; it will con- 
tinue for two months. 

FOREIGN 

The Berlin North German Gazette (Bismarck’s 
organ) pronounces untrue the statement attri- 
buted to Prince Alexander that one of the rea- 
sons for his abdication was the fact that all the 
members of the triple alliance forbade him to 
carry out the intention he had formed of exe- 
cuting the leaders in the coup détat. The 
Gazette denies that the Prince had resolved upon 
any executions, and says that the Powers ad- 
vised him, in the interest of peace, not to allow 
any executions to be inflicted, for the reason 
that if he permitted them he would incur the 
danger of retaliation if a fresh political out- 
break, which was imminent, should occur. 

Russia has replied to the Bulgarian Notables 
that she is ready to give guarantees for the in- 
dependence of Bulgaria as soon as Alexander 
1s gone; that she does not wish to send Russian 
officers or a Minister of War to Bulgaria, but 
only a military attaché to exert a moral in- 
fluence on the army. Great animosity was 
shown at Sofia against Russian partisans. 

It was rumored on Wednesday that Servia 
and Greece were mobilizing their armies. The 
Porte has sent a note to the Powers praying 
them to prevent a foreign military occupation 
of Bulgaria. 

Prince Alexander’s journey from Sofia to his 
home in Germany was a continuous triumph. 
At every village in Bulgaria through which he 
passed the peasants greeted him with enthu- 
siasm. He left Sofia on Wednesday after sign- 
ing a deed of abdication. In his manifesto he 
said: ‘‘ We, Alexander, Prince of Bulgaria, 
being convinced that our departure will 
contribute to Bulgaria’s liberation, have re- 
ceived assurance from the Czar that the 
independence, liberty, and rights of our 
country shall remain intact, and that no- 
body shall interfere with its internal affairs, 
and we inform our beloved people that we 
renounce the throne, wishing to prove how dear 
to us are the interests of Bulgaria, for which 
we are willing to sacrifice that which is more 
precious to us than life.” Prince Alexander 
was given a warm reception on his arrival at 
Vienna. He said he should have to remain 
quiet for three months; that be would simply 
keep his lips closed and await the course of 
events. Germany, Austria, and Russia, he 
said, had forbidden him to execute the plotters 
against him, thus depriving him of the very 
essence of power, and abdication was the onl 
honorable mode of escape from such a posi- 
tion. 

Prince Alexander on Friday arrived at his 
father’s residence in Darmstadt. Russia has 
offered to guarantee a Bulgarian loan of 10,- 
000,000 rubles. 

Diplomats in Constantinople believe that the 
Bulgarian National Assembly will reélcct 
Prince Alexander. The Prince in one of his 
farewell speeches said he would be ever ready 
to assist Bulgaria when she might be in need. 
‘*T hope to see you all soon again,” he said in 
conclusion. The St. Petersburg papers gene- 
rally take the position that the present Regency 
and Ministry of Bulgaria contain elements of 
fresh complications. Theopinion gains ground 
that the Czar’s action was due more to a per- 
sonal than to a political motive: that he only 
wanted to avenge himself on the Prince. Sur- 
prise is expressed at St. Petersburg at the state- 
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ment in Alexander's proclamation that the Czar 
had promised to respect the independence and 
liberty of Bulgaria. Such a promise, it is de- 
clared, was not made by the Czar. 


There are signs that Austria intends to op- 
pose a further extension of Russian influence 
in Bulgaria. The decision is said to be due to 
Hungarian agitation in favor of resisting Rus- 
sia. There is no confirmation of the report 
that England has protested to the Powers against 
her isolation in the Bulgarian affair. Turkey, 
however, is stern, and the inference is that 
England is behind her. The Liberals would 
like to see an alliance of the Latin Powers and 
England against the three empires. There is a 
rumor that Bismarck and Giers are intriguing 
to put Peter of Oldenburg on the Bulgarian 
throne. Inthe House of Lords on Thursday 
the Earl of Iddesleigh, Foreign Minister, an- 
nounced that the Government had advices to 
the effect that Prince Alexander, having satis- 
fied himself that it was impossible for him to 
maintain his position as ruler of Bulgaria, had 
consented to a Regency. All new engage- 
ments, said the Earl, must be made in accord- 
ance with the Treaty of Berlin. It is asserted 
that Prince Alexander will go to England. 


It is reported that Austria has formally noti- 
fied Germany that Austria will oppose any at- 
tempt by Russia to encroach upon the liberties 
of the Balkans. A special messenger has start- 
ed for Strassburg with important despatches 
for Emperor William. Alexander's féte day 
was celebrated with great rejoicing in Philip- 
popolis on Sunday. At Sofia six Rumelian 
regiments were presented with colors bearing 
the Prince’s monogram. Bismarck’s organ, 
the North German Gazette, says that there is no 
prospect of the reénthronement of Prince Alex- 
ander; that even if the Sobranje retlects Alex- 
ander, the signers of the Berlin Treaty will 
hardly consent to his return. It is not likely, 
the Gazette adds, that Russia and England will 
come to an agreement very soon regarding the 
throne of Bulgaria. Excitement has been 
caused at Chatham, England, by the unexpect- 
ed receipt of urgent orders from the Admiralty 
to expedite the completion of men-of-war. 
Relays of workmen are to be employed day 
and night if necessary. This activity is re- 
garded as indicating possible continental com- 
plications. 

On Thursday the officers of the Bulgarian 
Army met at Sofia and adopted resolutions of 
fervent loyaliy to Prince Alexander, asserting 
their confidence that he would return to Bul- 
garia. 

The Bulgarian National Assembly met on 
Monday. The Russian agent has received the 
Czar’s reply to Bulgaria’s proposals. The Czar 
says Russia will recognize the Bulgarian re- 
gency, and assist the union of Bulgaria and 
Eastern Rumelia on condition that no acts of 
violence be committed. Russia advises that 
public opinion in Bulgaria be allowed to calm 
down before a new Prince be elected to the 
Bulgarian throne. 


When the Bulgarian National Assembly met 
on Monday, M. Stambuloff read an ad- 
dress in which he said: ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment will take immediate measures, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, to summon 
the great National Assembly to elect a 
Prince. The Government will submit some 
important proposals and bills, and will also sub- 
mit for your consideration the measures that 
have already been taken during this crisis. Re- 
lying upon your patriotism and readiness to 
sacrifice all for the preservation of our coun- 
try’s greatness, we declare the present session of 
the Fourth Ordinary Assembly open, and we 
impiore God's blessing on our work. Long 
live Bulgaria!” A Deputy here arose and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Long live Prince Alexander !” 
which sentiment elicited prolonged cheering. 


The Sobranje elected M. Givkoff President. 
It also appointed committees to draft a reply to 
the address of the Government, to devise and 
submit measures relative to the state of siege 
which the country is in, and for a settlement 





of Prince Alexander's property in the country, 
The State will purchase all this property for 
$400,000, retaining $200,000 of this sum to 
liquidate the Prince’s indebtedness to the Na 
tional Bank. This year’s budget calls for 
$10,000,000, 


The Porte has informed the Bulgarian Gov 
ernment that Turkey accepts Prince Alex 
ander’s abdication, and promises not to occupy 
Bulgaria so long as the country is quiet and 
law and order are preserved therein. It is said 
that Russia has come into accord with the 
Powers on the Bulgarian question, and will 
settle it on the basis of the Berlin treaty, 


It is said Prince Waldemar of Denmark will 
be the favored candidate for the Bulgarian 
throne. He is a brother of the Czarina, and is 
also a brother of the King of Greece. It is 
thought his election would bring the Bul 
garians and Greeks into better relations. 


The Conservative Government have decided 
to oppose Mr. Parnell’s Land Bill in toto, 
They will do this with the approval of Lord 
Hartington, who will probably speak against 
it. Mr. Chamberlain will have nothing to do 
with the bill. The Lrishmen recognize the bill 
as doomed. Their anxiety now is to make it 
so moderate that they may have a good 
vase to put before the English constitu 
encies, A stiff fight is expected between 
Lord Randolph Churchill and the Par 
nellites. The former, finding that he has 
the whole Liberal-Unionist body at his 
back, has decided to let Mr. Parnell do his 
worst, and to finish the civil-service estimates 
before carrying out the promise to give a day 
for Mr. Parnell’s bill. The Radicals will sup 
port the Llrishmen in helping to Keep the dis 
cussion of the estimates alive. Unless the 
Irishmen are extremely prudent there will be a 
repetition of the old trouble. United Ireland 
says that no power in Great Britain can collect 
the ‘* landlord’s tribute” in lreland ‘‘in the 
face of an organized, united, and level-headed 
people.” 


Mr. Parnell and Lord Randolph Churchill | 


agreed that the Tenant Relief Bull, introduced 
in Parliament early on Saturday morning, 
should be read a second time on Tuesday. 
Meantime, the debate on the Supply Bill was 
suspended. There is no longer doubt that 
the Relief Bill will be defeated. With or 
without the aid of the Liberal dissidents, the 
Government will have an overwhelming num- 
ber on their side. 





The fact is, Mr. Gladstone | 


did not see fit, after having the details of the | 


original measure put before him by his frends 
on the front Opposition bench, to give it his 
whole support. 


The Parnell Land Bill as redrafted suspends 


evictions on payment into court of half the 
rent due. 


Cabinet. The Radicals will vote with Mr 
Parnell, 

At a farewell dinner given to Justin Me 
Carthy on Wednesday prior to his departure 
for America, Mr. Parnell said that the ques 
tion of England and Ireland was rapidly com 
ing to a solution under the guidance of th 
illustrious Gladstone, If Bulgaria’s right te 
nationality was admitted, why was Lreland’s 
right not admitted’ He belteved it was tx 
cause the people failed to understand the bea: 
ings of the question, They seemed to think 
‘*Treland a nation” was a sort of treasonal 
expression, The fact was, England wanted to 
make Lrishmen Enghshmen, But Ged had 
made them Lrishmen, and it would task all the 
genius of Churchill and Salisbury to make 
them anything else, 


Gen, Buller had scarcely reported that het 
ry, Ireland, was unexpectedly free from crim 
when three moonlighter mids took plaice on 
Sunday night close to his quarters 


Sir J. E. Gorst, Under Seecretarv for Tndis 
announced m= the House of Commens on 
Friday afternoon that the stmitegic mulway 
through the Bolan Pass was completed 
Quettah, and that surveys have been made for 
its continuation towards Kandahar tle als 


stated that another strategic railway was tn 
process of construction 

The French authorities at Havre have seized 
eleven fishing boats for infringing the iter 
national maritime laws in the Channel! 

The French Government deni 
ordered the forcible seizure of tt 
of the Leeward Islands 


The state of affairs in Madagasear is not m 
garded as satisfactory to Freneh interests. The 
Government is therefore sending reintores 
ments to Tamatave 


M.Jules Herbette has been appointed Frene! 
Ambassador at Berlin 

Considerable comment has been occasioned 
in Washington diplomatic circles by a despatch 
to the Ne w \ ork Staats de i Which states 
in substance, and on allewed u ithority, that 
Bismarck’s patience with Franee is at an end 
that he proposes to inquire by a pertinent pote 
why the press of France continually insults 
Germany; why France is increasing her army 
and supplying it with the latest: improved 
breech-loading rifles; and that, strengthened by 
the support recently won back from Russia, 
and by the renewal of the alliance with Austria 
recentiy made at Gastein, Prince Bismarck will, 
in clear and unmistakable tones, demand an ex 
planation of France, and, failing to reecive it, 
may take summary measures to terminate a 


| condition of things which is declared to be in- 


Many Gladstonians disapprove of | 


the amount of the reduction. Mr. Parnell, ina | 


conference with Mr. John Morley, urged a re 

duction of 75 per cent., but on Mr. Morley’s 
advice he limited the reduction to 50 per cent. 
The Government's response will be that Mr. 
Parnell’s data are inaccurate. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach and Lord Randolph Churchill will 
deny that the bulk of the Irish tenants will be 
unable to pay their rents in November, or that 
a host of evictions are probable. The second 
reading of the bill will take place on Septem 
ber 17. 


The Liberal leaders have, however, not vet 
given complete adhesion to the measure. The 
last word is to be spoken by Mr. Gladstone. If 
favorable, a strong whip will be sent out asking 
the attendance of his friends in support of the 
bill. Mr. Gladstone will return in time for the 
debate. In any case, the Government will have 
their way. They have been pressed to dish Mr. 
Gladstone by accepting the principle of a sus- 
pension of evictions pending the report of the 
Government Commission on Agricultural 
Prices. Lord Randolph Churchill, supported 


by Mr. Henry Matthews and Mr. W. H. Smith, 
is rather inclined to take this advice; but be 
probably will be overruled by a majority of the 





supportable. Persons who hold close relations 
with the German legation in Washington are 
of opinion that it is net improbable that Ger 

many may soon make some sort of a diploma- 
tic demonstration against France, with which’ 
country her relations have been for some time 
somewhat strained. But there is no apprehen 

sion of war. 

The Marquis Tseng, Chinese Ambassador to 
France, has stated that the Russe-Chinese 
difficulty is at an end. 

M. Milsand, the French bibliographer and 
Member of the Academy of Sciences, is dead, 
at the age of sixty-eight. 

Madame Adam, who is in failing health, is 
about to retire from the editorship of the Paris 
Nouvelle Rerve. She will be succeeded by Dr. 
Cyou, a Russian physiologist, who is an inti- 
mate friend of M, Katkoff. 


The Queen of Spain is suffering from pul- 
monary disease which is making alarming 
progress. The affection is similar to that 
which caused the death of King Alfonso, 


The Mexican revolutionists, 150 strong, un- 
der Mauricio Cruz, have been defeated in Mata- 
moras by Government troops with a heavy 
loss. It is said that Ei Coyote has fled to 
Texas, and that his band have been dispersed. 
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“THE NEWSPAPER HABIT.” 


Mr. Aveustus Levey has some reflections, in 
the last number of the North American Re- 
view, on what he calls ‘‘ The Newspaper Habit 
and Its Effects.” His theory is, that ‘‘the abuse 
of newspaper reading is in the strictest sense a 
bad habit; that it is a mild form of mania which 
needs regulation and control as much as other 
petty vices of human nature.” Most of Mr. 
Levey’s reflections touching the influence of 
the newspaper habit on the mind are obvious 
and old. They are to be found in most books 
on mental culture, and are usually heard from 
college professors at some period of the course 
by all undergraduates. Asa general rule, every 


man who cares much about the condition of his 
mental apparatus avoids making newspapers 
his exclusive or main reading, and, if he has 
to read them much, takes an antidote in the 
shape of some serious course of study, 
But, luckily for the newspapers, the bulk of 
mankind do not care what the state of their 
mental apparatus is as long as it enables them 
to get a living or make a fortune, and accord- 
ingly indulge in newspapers ad libitum as a 
mild and cheap sort of protection against ennui. 
They read the newspapers for much the same 
reason that people who cannot read at all, play 
with beads, or knit, or whittle sticks. The 
superfluous nervous fluid which accumulates 
in moments of idleness escapes in this way. 

But Mr. Levey has some remarks on the 
theory which some conductors of newspapers 
often put forward in defence of the peculiar 
make-up of their journals—that the newspaper 
is ‘‘a miniature history,” or map, or picture of 
the world for one day. Of this theory Mr. 
Levey says very truly that, far from getting 
‘*a miniature history” or picture of the world 
from his paper, the reader 


** is, in fact, regaled in a collection of heteroge- 
neous incidents prego te the ‘night editor,’ as 
likely to tickle the jaded palates of the great 
public. Another example of the same fallacy 
is evident when we consider the false views 
of morality and of obligations due to society 
resulting from this continuous daily diet of de- 
tailed accounts of all the crimes taking place 
throughout the land. The inevitable effect on 
the reader’s mind is just what it would be 
if a newspaper (and this, in fact, has been 
done) should sedulously devote its columns to 
minute detailed narrations of every case of 
hydrophobia occurring anywhere in the world. 
It would be extremely difficult for its readers to 
escape the conclusion that this was one of the 
most frequent of occurrences (and such, as is 
well known, was the precise effect in the case 
of a recent popular panic). Now, in fact, hy- 
drophobia is not much more rare than is mur 
der, in any given community. There are sea- 
sons of the year, however, when it must be 
difficult for the average newspaper read- 
er to divest himself of the impression that 
a majority of the public are engeged in mu- 
tual assassination. At these seasons one may 
anticipate being confronted with head-lines of 
the fiercest type, with such reassuring titles as 
‘A Carnival of Crime! or, in such journals as 
affect the alliterative: ‘Bloudy, Brutal Butchery 
Booming ! Of course, in reality, crime is no 
more frequent than common, but newspaper 
space is much cheaper. It may be ‘every one is 
out of town,’ and it is consequently of even 
less than usual importance of what their journa- 
listic pabulum is composed. Of course, any in- 
ferences based upon these collections of abnormal 
and exaggera instances must naturalty tend 
to involve readers in repeated errors of insuffi- 
cient generalization; and this is exactly what 
happens. Of all conventional phrases none is 
more generally accepted, and, as we have shown, 
none more false, than that ‘a newspaper is the 
history of the world for a day.’” 


This is most true, and, if it were likely to 
make any impression on ‘‘the night editor,” 
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would be very important. If he could be got 


to make up the paper by giving space to news 
in the order either of its importance to 
society, or of its significance as a symptom 
of social conditions or tendencies, it would 
work what he would call ‘a revolution in 
journalism.” Ifthe newspaper, for instance, 
were really a miniature picture of the society 
in which it is published, the devotion of one 
column of the news space to the horsewhip- 
ping of a faithless lover by a servant girl 
in Brooklyn, or to the murder of a wife bya 
drunken husband in a tenement-house up 
town, would indicate that about ten thousand 
betrayed servant girls horsewhipped faithless 
lovers in the cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn every evening, and that about the 
same number of drunken husbands mur- 
dered wives in tenement-houses every night. 
And not only this, but that the bulk of the 
population were occupied day by day in getting 
at the particulars of each case, and wanted 
explanatory illustrations to enable them to 
comprehend it, such as diagrams showing 
where the servant girl stood when she struck 
the first blow, or where the wife fell when the 
husband fractured her skull. But in a 
true picture of society in this city, such in- 
cidents would be mentioned in two lines of 
nonpareil, or only rarely noticed at all. No- 
body outside the persons immediately affected 
gives a thought to them after laying the news- 
paper down, or remembers anything about 
them the next day. In other words, they have 
no social importance at all. They do not fill 
any space in the public mind, or perceptibly 
affect in any way the lives of the bulk of the 
population. 

The plan of filling newspapers with them, 
too, has given an immense stimulus to gos- 
siping mendacity. Some of the most highly 
paid laborers of our time are lying newspaper 
reporters and correspondents, men who make 
no pretence of telling the truth, and would 
smile if you reproached them with not doing so. 
Their skill in inventing and embellishing is in 
fact their capital, and they find in a large pro- 
portion of the newspaper offices a ready mar- 
ket for their wares, of which no exposure 
can deprive them. It is rare indeed to 
hear of an amusing, brazen correspondent 
being dropped for lying either about persons, 
places, or things. As long asthe proprietor 
finds the lies sell well, he holds on to him, 
while acknowledging the justice of all the 
harsh things you say about him, or else sets 
him on to cover you with ridicule and slander. 
In truth, it might fairly be said that the most 
singular phenomenon of modern society is the 
existence of a market for professional mendaci- 
ty, kept by professional moralists. There was 
nothing like it in the ancient or medieval 
world. The bards and troubadours made no 
pretence of describing current events. Their 
stories always began with ‘‘once on a time.” 
They never took upon themselves to revile or 
caricature a contemporary chieftain or baron, 
knowing well that if they attempted it they 
would promptiy have their throats cut. 








HOME MISSIONS AND ANARCHISM. 
Ir is nearly three years since we ventured to 
suggest to those newspaper apologists who were 





proving the florentissimus status ecclesie in 
the United States by statistics of the wealth 
and eminent respectability of its membership, 
that it would be well for them to give 
attention to the growing alienation from 
the Church of the mass of the poorer 
classes. At the time, our statements were 
met by the religious press for the most part 
with denial or derision. Buta marked change 
has since taken place. The labor question is 
discussed no more frequently and anxiously in 
the secular press and in political gatherings 
than in the columns of church papers and in 
the debates of religious conventions. The fact 
of a great severance between the churches and 
the workingmen is no longer doubted. Mr. 
Moody has emphatically declared at Chicago 
and elsewhere that the Church is neglect- 
ing the poor, and has called for gifts to 
establish chapels throughout the great cities 
for the use of the people practically excluded 
from the churches. At the Congress of 
Churches in May, where Mr. John Jarrett and 
Mr. Henry George were invited to present the 
workingman’s side of the controversy between 
himself and the Church, there was no question 
as to the facts in the case, only as to remedies. 

The work of conviction seems to have been 
thoroughly accomplished, and the cry now is, 
‘*Men and brethren, what shall we do?” In- 
deed, we see in some cases conviction taking 
the form of hysterical excitement, and leading 
to extreme statements in regard to the impend- 
ing evil. A prominent college president 
solemnly warns the American churches against 
sending their money to the heathen when 
they ought to be concentrating it in our 
cities at home, and he is echoed by a leading 
divine of the West. The recent book, ‘Our 
Country,’ exhausts all the forms of statistical 
showing to make out a startling picture of the 
perils which threaten the Church. In fact, it 
now appears to be the cue for home-mission 
secretaries to pose as alarmed patriots. One 
only needs to read the addresses which they 
made at the various church gatherings in May 
and June, to see that they are as ready as 
Mr. Blaine to seize upon the prevalent labor 
troubles as an argument in favor of the cause 
they advocate, and that they even excel him 
in vague descriptions of the remedy for indus- 
trial and social disorders. Especially do they 
find an unfailing theme and inspiration in the 
Chicago riots. ‘‘The Gospel is the only remedy 
for Anarchism,” they declare. ‘‘The only way 
to save this country is to prosecute the work of 
home missions vigorously. We ask your 
contributions not simply as Christians, but as 
patriots.” 

Now, it is certainly a distinct gain that the 
authorities and organs of the Church are at 
last facing the facts more squarely than be- 
fore, and we would be the last to seem to 
condemn any sincere effort to relieve our so- 
cial troubles; yet we must say that all this 
appears to us to be at once a most vague 
use of language and a failure to under- 
stand the position of the Anarchists. Is 
the hope cherished of converting the An- 
archists themselves? ‘‘ We must give them 
the Gospel,” is a frequent expression. Is 
that the hope? It is foredoomed to disap- 
pointment. The Anarchists are not strangers 
to Christianity. They are familiar with it in 
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many forms, and most of them reject it in all. 
They are demanding what they fancy to be 
their rights, and they resent any effort made by 
the Church in their behalf as a sort of scheme 
in aid of the police (‘‘black gendarmes” 


they call the clergy on the Continent), 
or as a tub thrown to the whale. 
Moreover, they understand perfectly that 


the churches look upon their doctrines. with 
abhorrence, and applaud the Chicago ver- 
dict. Next to the police and the courts, the 
churches are, it is probable, the precise objects 
of their strongest hate and denunciation. 

It is more likely, however, that what is 
hoped for is the prevention of the spread of 
Anarchistic ideas among those workingmen ex- 
posed to, though not now infected, by them. 
We see small ground for this hope in the 
measures proposed. One of the premises of 
the Anarchists is the existence and injustice of 
social inequality, of caste and rank founded on 
property. The methods of city missions now 
in vogue, and whose great extension is advo- 
cated, are admirably adapted to intensify the 
class prejudices upon which Anarchism so 
largely builds. Will it help a workingman to 
resist the reasoning of an Anarchist, to find 
that it is the definite policy of the Church to 
make room for him and his class only in a mis- 
sion chapel? We believe, of course, that 
Anarchism is contending for an equality of a 
barbarous and impossible sort. Yet the 
churches ought not to be blind to the fact that 
the Anarchist propaganda appeals strongly to 
the consciousness of social inequality, and 
counts very much upon it, so that it is idle to 
expect that a scheme which could not fail to 
foster and perpetuate the idea of fixed social 
vaste, Will make any headway against opinions 
founded so largely upon that very thing. 

Then, too, the New Testament scholars who 
are proposing to combat the extreme forms of 
Socialism with the Gospel, must be forgetting 
the fact that there has always been found in 
the Scriptures, by those who sought forit there, 
a pronounced tinge of Socialism. A thorough 
acquaintance with the records of primitive 
Christianity did not prevent Mr. Maurice or 
Charles Kingsley from adopting Socialistic 
views, and the very name of the present 
‘Christian Socialism” of Germany is enough 
to show that Christianity and Socialism 
are not mutually exclusive. All Social- 
ism, it is true, does not run into An- 
archism, but most Anarchism is the out- 
growth of Socialism, and it is not clear how the 
putting discontented men in the way of better 
understanding the Scriptural arguments of the 
Socialists will prevent them from going the 
whole length of the Anarchist doctrine. That 
in which most confidence is rested, however, is 
no doubt the old idea that men can be made 
contented, or at least quiet, even in the pre- 
sence of what they feel to be injustice, by the 
thought of a future world of reward and pun- 
ishment. We should think it time to agree 
that, whatever else may be true of this idea, 


it has ceased to be a practical motive 
in the lives of the majority of men. Pro- 
bably it never had the great power 


which has sometimes been attributed to it; 
almost certainly it will be vain to appeal to 
it as a restraint upon the masses of the laboring 
men of our country. Many of them openly 
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and bitterly resent and repudiate it. More of 
them dimly fee! that it isa whip which can be 
raised over them in this world, it is true, but 
whose stroke cannot reach them now and per 
haps never can. That is, it has ceased to be a 
regulative power. 

The remedy for Anarchism offered in the 
name of religion is too off-hand and, at the 
best, partial. We have no doubt that it is pre- 
sented in perfect sincerity and from the most 
excellent motives. These estimable speakers 
and writers are accustomed to associate Chris- 
tianity with their own highest morality, with 
their reverence for law and social order; and 
they implicitly believe that immoral and turbu 
lent men only need to be Christianized to bx 
come even as they. This, as we need not point 
out, is but the one-sidedness and narrowness of 
an exclusively religious view. 


WORKINGMEN ON MINORITY REPRESEN- 
TATION. 

For several years past the question of ‘‘ per 

sonal” or ‘proportional ” or ‘‘ minority ” 
representation, which at one time attracted a 
good deal of attention, has been tacitly drop- 
ped out of sight. The reform of the civil 
service was more imperative, and the cham- 
pions of reform in administrative methods 
wisely concentrated all their efforts for the 
time upon the one principal issue. Politicians 
who would always choose the chance of getting 
everything, rather than the certainty of getting 
their fair share, of course always sneered at 
this reform as at every other. But the chief 
reason for the loss of interest in it was un 
doubtedly the want of any thoroughly satisfac 

tory scheme of personal representation. Mr. 
Hare’s plan—unquestionably the most com 
plete and equitable in principle—had the fatal 
defect of being. or at any rate seeming, cum 
brous and complicated. It is a sufticient ob 
jection to it to remark that, while most peo 
ple have a first choice for representative, 
comparatively few have a second, and very 
few indeed can be expected to take the 
trouble to make out a list of preferences. 
The only schemes which could be made to 
appear practicable were the cumulative vot 
and the three-cornered constituencies; and 
these were so very inadequate expressions 
of the principle, and worked so very little 
actual improvement where they were adopted, 
that their adoption served rather to discredit 
than to advance the cause. Last year the Eng- 
lish Apportionment Bill deliberately rejected 
the entire principle, and went over to the Ame- 
rican method of single constituencies. 

And yet the objections to this latter method, 
easy and simple as it is, lie upon the surface. 
It serves a purpose in the transition from the 
representation of corporate bodies or favored 
classes or localities, to an equitable representa- 
tion of the entire community. But it is so gross 
ly unjust, and attended with so many practical 
disadvantages, that it cannot be expected to 
survive as the permanent and final method 
It is, therefore, with a good deal. of granfi 
cation that we find this reform taken up in an 
entirely new quarter. When it was advocated 
before, it was chiefly by men who were re 
garded as unpractical theorists—‘‘ them litera 





ry fellers”"—the same class whose revolt from 
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Blaine gave the election to Cleveland, and 


whose persistency in carrying through civil ser 
vice reform called down upon them th? just 
wrath of the practical politician. It is now 
taken up by the working class, who begin to 
see that their wrongs, so far as they have any 
wrongs as a class, are largely due to the politi- 
cians, 

We do not know how far the Workingmen’s 
Advocate, published at Worcester, Mass., 
John M. Berry, is a mouthpiece of actual 
workingmen; nor do 


by 


we know what is its atti 
tude on distinctively ‘‘ workingmen’s ” 
tions. 


aytic . 
As itis in its seventh year, it may be 
assumed to have found readers; and the number 
before us( Volume vii., No. 6) shows gomd sense 
and good temper as well as earnestness of con 
viction. This number is ecatirely devoted to 
urging a reform in representation, and 1t pre 
which 
complete and practical that we have 
More than half the paper is oceupied to 
showing up the inequalities of the present sys 
tem, as exemplified in the Massachusetts Sen 
ate, 


sents a scheme seems to us the most 


sen. 


A few of the facts here given will show 
the abuses of the present system. The total 





vote cast for Senators was 208,488, but 
twenty-one Senators, a majority of The body 
were elected by 52,974 votes 
than one-fourth of the 
Joyner was elected by 1,832 votes, Mr. © 
S. Lilley by 4,488; while ‘34 of 
the 40 Senators were elected by a smaller 
number of votes than were thrown away on 
candidates not elected.” In Essex County 14, 
075 Democrats got two Senators, while 14.855 
Republicans got four Senators, Fifty-five thou 
sand four hundred and fifty-four Republicans 
elected 21 Senators, a majority, while 56,540 
Democratic voters have no representatives in 
the Senate, Again, while 52.974 voters elected 
| 21 Senators, and 65,619 elected 19, there wer 


a littl more 


whole. Mr. J. © 


out 





| SY.840 votes thrown away. 


The scheme of representation proposed is 
| presented in the form of fourteen amendments 
to the Constitution. This we think a mistake, 
one of a kind that is too often made. The 
Constitution should contain only the general 
principles, the details should be left to statute 
legislation, As the plan applies only to the 
Senate, it would require another series of 
amendments to reform the House of Represen- 
tatives, and there is no knowing how many to 
apply the principle to municipal and other 
bodies. There is, we believe, nothing in the 
scheme which is absolutely new, but it is 
worked out in detail with great care and ela- 
boration, so as, we should think, to leave no 
loophole for blunder or fraud. The funda- 
mental principle is that of Mr. Hare's plan— 
the transference of surplus votes to other can 
didates, by which every representative has an 
equal constituency, and every voter has a rep- 
resentative for whom he voted. But while 


Mr. Hare allows each voter to designate 
his second and third choice, and so 
on, and distributes the surplus in ac- 
cordance with this designation by a most 


complicated and perplexing method, the plan 
before us requires each candidate, before the 
election, to say to whom his unnecessary votes 
shall be transferred. Each voter therefore 
votes for a single name, but with the knowledge 





that his vote for A may count for B, ©, or D; 
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and the transference of the surplus votes is 
made by a simple, rapid process, always to a 
candidate or candidates in general agreement 
with the one voted for. In the case, for 
example, of the forty Massachusetts Sena- 
tors, it would be known, as soon as the returns 
came in, that a certain number were elected. 
Then it would be the work of only a few 
hours to find in the case of each successful can- 
didate how many votes he had over and above 
what was necessary to elect, and to assign them 
to the persons whom he had _ previously desig- 
nated, until the whole forty were elected. 

It will be a thing to rejoice at if the work- 
ingmen will unite to secure solid and practi- 
cable reforms such as this would be, for they are 
the ones who suffer most from bad adminis- 
tration and bad government. 








THE CONSULAR SERVICE AND TRADE. 


WHEN trade is languishing and exports are de- 
creasing, producers and merchants are very apt 
to look to the Government for assistance, de- 
manding not merely protection of their interests, 
but also intervention with a view to opening 
up new markets or to discouraging the efforts 
of their competitors. The consular service, as 
the commercial representative of the na- 
tion in foreign lands, is blamed for being 
remiss in its duties, for neglecting to ad- 
vance trade and securing markets; and so 
seriously have these complaints been urged 
in Great Britain that a radical change in the 
methods of the Foreign Office is under con- 
sideration. Mr. James Bryce proposes, and 
his propositions apply with equal force to the 
corresponding department in the American 
Government, that both the consular and diplo- 
matic service should become a kind of bureau 
of information for English merchants and 
manufacturers; that commercial museums be 
opened, and special agents, with roving com- 
missions, be sent to the Continent and tke 
United States to report upon matters of com- 
merce and industry. 

The change is a radical one because the Fo- 
reign Office is conservative and little prone to 
modify its methods. Like our own Depart- 
ment of State, it works in secrecy, giving out 
only what it pleases, and not courting pub- 
licity. But trade competition has become so 
intense, and the consular service offers so ready 
an instrument, though a very imperfect one, 
for securing commercial information, that the 
change is deemed expedient. The experience 
of the United States, France, Belgium, and 
Germany is pointed to in justification of the 
innovation, and at least the experiment can do 
no harm, and may accomplish some good. 

Too much, however, isexpected from the con- 
sular service in this matter. Of this the consu- 
lar reports issued by the United States offer 
constant evidence, though they compare very 
favorably with the reports issued by other gov- 
ernments. The duties of a consul are so mul- 
tifarious, and in an industrial centre so engross- 
ing, that he has little time to examine pro- 
cesses and methods, and often has not the 
technical knowledge which such an ex- 
amination demands. Take the three bulky 
volumes of reports on labor issued by the De- 
partment in 1884; no doubt they contain much 
information that is of value, but it is put in 





such a crude form that time and labor must be 
given to its study. The fault was in making 
the inquiry cover so much ground; but even 
when limited to a specific subject the results 
obtained are unsatisfactory and uneven, though 
it is readily seen that the consul has done his 
best. It is the same with the occasional re- 
ports. Some are valuable, but more are merely 
perfunctory, intended to give the appearance 
of activity. 

The preparation of reports, however, is not 
the popular conception of the duties of a 
consul, and, among the commercial community 
at least, he is regarded as an agent who is to 
push trade when applied to. Whether it 
would comport with the position of a consul to 
advance trade by personal effort, by becoming 
a ‘‘drummer,” is hardly a subject for doubt. 
He may be of service in replying to questions 
respecting the conditions of his district ; he may 
keep in his consulate samples of American wares, 
circulars of American firms, and the like. But 
he can go no further, and to ask him to per- 
form the functions of an agent is to place upon 
him an office which he cannot perform in jus- 


tice to himself or to the Government he 


represents. 

In like manner the belief that the diplomatie 
service can also be reduced to a commer- 
cial instrument, shows a curious misconcep- 
tion of the limitations of that service. The 
advance of Germany in the export trade is 
attributed by some to the active interven- 
tion of her ministers in securing trade privi- 
leges and trade concessions. Where the absurd 
tariff policy of the day can be broken down 
and privileges obtained by treaty or convention, 
a praiseworthy act has been done, and one that 
properly falls within the province of a minister. 
But imagine a minister soliciting a trade con- 
tract, as is said to have recently occurred in 
China when a heavy contract for rails was se- 
cured by German manufacturers. The expe- 
rience we had in Peru, when Mr. Blaine was 
Secretary of State, is sufficient to show the 
dengers attending such a course. 

In truth, trade is not to be advanced directly 
by the efforts of consuls, but only by the en- 
terprise of merchants themselves. Govern- 
ment can only protect traders, insuring to them 
that which they have legitimately gained. It 
cannot drum up trade, and it ought not to be 
expected to play the agent. The English 
office may adopt all the propositions of Mr. 
Bryce, but it will be no nearer to extend- 
ing its trade interests; just as the pub- 
lication of the consular reports in this coun- 
try has not built up a foreign trade, though it 
may have shown new opportunities. The suc- 
cess of Germany in extending her foreign com- 
merce has been due to improved processes of 
manufacture, and to the painstaking, plod- 
ding efforts of her merchants, and not to 
the efforts of Government. Belgium has in 
fifteen years enlarged her trade with Asia 
from $308 to more than $2,000,000 a year; 
yet the Government did nothing but give an 
assurance of protection while pursuing legiti- 
mate operations. The time may come when 


this will be recognized, and the whole system 
of artiticial restrictions or aids, such as tariffs 
and bounties, will be abolished. But itis absurd 
to blame the consular service for depression of 
trade, or to look for relief in that direction. 





THE ENGLISH INTERNATIONAL COPY- 
RIGHT ACT, 1886. 


THE text of the ‘‘ Act to amend the law re- 
specting international and colonial copyright,” 
as passed by Parliament cn June 25, 1886, 
is printed in the ‘Law Reports’ (Statutes, 
vol. xxii., part 1, for August 2, 1886, pages 
78-84). This act was passed principally to en- 
able Great Britain to become a party to the 
literary-property treaty which has just been 
negotiated at Berne; but, as may be in- 
ferred from its title, it is also a general 
act framed so as to be applicable to pos- 
sible treaties with countries outside of the 
Union—the United States for instance-—and 
legislates, as well, in behalf of the British colo- 
nies. The proposed convention for the crea- 
tion of an International Union for the protec- 
tion of literary and artistic works contained 
stipulations which England could not sub- 
scribe to until the international copyright 
statutes hitherto in force had been amended. 
Thus, the fifth article of the convention grants 
to authors or their legal representatives the ex- 
clusive right of making or authorizing the 
translation of their works, until the expiration 
of ten years from the last day of the year in 
which the original work was first published in 
one of the countries of the Union. The ninth 
article extends this ten years’ term of protec- 
tion to dramatic compositions, prohibiting the 
unauthorized publication and public rep- 
resentation of translations of dramas or operas; 
whereas, by the existing law (the Act of 1852, as 
modified by the Act of 1875), authorized trans- 
lations of foreign books or dramas were se- 
cured to the authors from piracy in the United 
Kingdom for no longer than five years. Further- 
more, the five years’ protection was secured 
only after the accomplishment of burdensome 
stipulations as to registration and deposit of 
copies; while by the eleventh article of the pro- 
posed convention it is held sufficient, in order to 
secure protection for any original work or 
translation, that the name of the author appears 
upon it in the accustomed manner, the respec- 
tive tribunals being authorized, however, to 
require, should they deem it necessary, the 
production of a certificate from the compe- 
tent authority, to the effect that the for- 
malities prescribed by law in order to secure 
protection in the country of origin have been 
carried out. It is necessary to construe the 
new act in connection with the former interna- 
tional copyright statutes of 1844, 1852, and 
1875; sections 14, 17, and 18 of the first of these 
acts, and sections 1 to 5, 8, and 11 of the act 
of 1852 being repealed, while the unrepealed 
parts of these two acts and the Act of 1875 
(which simply modifies section 6 of the law of 
1852) remain in force. 

The most important provision of this act is 
that relating to translations, it being enacted 
that the author or publisher of a book or 
dramatic piece, first produced in a foreign 
country, to which an Order in Council grant- 
ing international copyright applies, shall have 
the same right of preventing the production 
in and importation into the United Kingdom 
of any translation not authorized by him of the 
said work as he has of preventing the 
production and importation of the original 
work. But if, at the expiration »f ten years 
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(or any term prescribed in the order) from the 
beginning of the year next after that in which 
the original work was first produced, an au- 
thorized translation in the English language 
has not been issued, the prohibiting right shall 
cease. The law relating to copyright, includ- 
ing this act, shall apply to a lawful translation 
in like manner as if it were an original 
work. And when an order is made under the 
international copyright acts, the provisions 
with respect to registry and delivery of copies 
shall not apply except so far as provided by 
the order, before making which the Queen 
shall be satisfied that the foreign country 
has made such provisions as appear expe- 
dient to be required for the protection 
of authors of works first published in 
the United Kingdom, Further, section 7 of 
the act provides that where it is necessary 
to prove the proprietorship of the copyright, an 
abstract from a register, or a certificate or 
other document, stating the existence of the 
copyright, if authenticated by the official seal 
of a minister of state of the foreign country, 
or by the official seal or the signature of 
a diplomatic or consular officer, acting in 
such country, shall be admitted in evi- 
dence without proof. And to meet the require- 
ments of the proposed convention, it is en- 
acted that the Order in Council may provide 
for determining the country in which a literary 
or artistic work, produced simultaneously in 
two or more countries, is to be deemed, for 
the purposes of copyright, to have been first 
produced; and that when a work produced 
simultaneously in England and one or 
more foreign countries is deemed to be first 
produced in one of the foreign countries, the 
copyright in the United Kingdom shall be *‘such 
only as exists by virtue of protection in the 
said foreign country, and shall not be such as 
would have been acquired if the work had been 
first produced in the United Kingdom.” 

As regards simultaneous publication in seve- 
ral countries, the articles of convention propose 
that the one in which the shortest term of 
protection is granted by law, is to be con- 
sidered the country of origin. The order may 
extend to several foreign countries, instead of 
to one as usual, and it may exclude or limit 
the rights conferred by the international copy- 
right acts in the case of authors who are 
not subjects or citizens of the foreign coun- 
try named in the order. If any such au- 
thor is not a citizen of Great Britain, the 
publisher is to be deemed entitled to such 
copyright as if he were the author (to agree 
with article 3 of the proposed convention), 
though this enactment is not to prejudice the 
rights of author and publisher as between 
themselves. The sixth section of the present 
act provides (in agreement with article 14 
and stipulation 4 of the final protocol of 
the proposed convention), that works first pro- 
duced before the date at which the order comes 
into operation are also to be entitled to copy- 
rights and remedies: ‘‘ Provided that when any 
person has, before the date of the publication 
of an Order in Council, lawfully produced any 
work in the United Kingdom, nothing in this 
section shall diminish or prejudice any rights 
or interests arising from or in connection with 
such production which are subsisting and valu- 
able at the said date.” 





The provisions of this act as regards the 
colonies are important, The copyright acts as 
modified by the present act are made applica- 
ble to works first produced in a British pos 
session in like manner as to works first pro 
duced in the United Kingdom. That is to 
say, Whereas, heretofore, first publication in 
one of the British colonies only entitled 
the work to copyright in that 
this enactment secures for it copyright 
protection throughout the British Empire, 
and, upon upon the taking effect of the 
Berne treaty, in all the countries of the 
International Copyright Union as well. The 
sections respecting the registry of copyright are 
however, not to apply if the law of such 
possession provides for registration, and no 
delivery of copies is required ‘‘to any per 
sons or body of persons.”” Moreover, when a 
register of copyright in books is kept under 
the authority of the Government of a British 
possession, an extract from that register, certi 
fied as a true copy by the officer keepingit, and 
authenticated by the public seal of the British 
possession, or the seal or signature of the 
Governor, or a colonial secretary or secretary 
or minister administering a department of the 
Government of a British possession, shall be ad- 
mitted in evidence without further proof. And 
in case of conflict with acts now in force in 
British possessions, the Queen, by an Order in 
Council, may modify the copyright acts and 
the present act as seems expedient; and nothing 
in the copyright acts shall prevent the passing 
in a British possession of any act or ordi 
nance respecting the copyright, within such 
possession, of works first produced there. 

We may add that the correspondence re 
specting the new copyright legislation 
been printed as a Parliamentary document 
under the heading ‘* Switzerland No. 2 (1886),” 
The letter from the President of the Swiss 
Confederation inviting Great Britain to be 
represented at the conference in Berne, the 
favorable reply to this request, and the letter 
to Mr. Adams, Minister at Berne, appointing 
him, together with Mr. Bergne, of the Foreign 
Office, delegates, with full powers to sign the 
convention, are all that especially relate to 
the conference in Switzerland. The greater 
part of the thin folio pamphlet is occupied 
with the correspondence relating to the Copy- 
right Act as affecting the colonies. The fol- 
lowing questions were propounded to each of 
the colonies: (1) Whether it desired to 
enter the International Copyright Union ; (2) 
whether it approved of the provisions of the 
proposed act giving to books first published 
in a colony copyright throughout the Empire ; 
(3) if it desired the retention of the section 
providing for legislation by a colony on copy- 
right within its own limits ; (4) if it desired to 
have added to the act a section providing, in 
substance, that any colony might be exempted 
from the provisions of the act and thus re- 
main outside of the Union. The time being 
limited for securing the passage of the act 
before the adjournment of Parliament, these 
questions were telegraphed to the colonial 
governments, and the messages received in 
reply were invariably affirmative as regards 
the first three questions, and negative as re- 
gards the last one. It is, therefore, to be 


colony, 


understood that the signature of Great Britain 


has | 
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to the convention brings within its provisions 

all her colonial possessions and India 
PROFESSOR GURNEY. 

Pror, Eruratm WHitMan GURNEY, who diel 


very quietly on Sunday, after a long and wasting 
illness, was better known to collegiate circles 


than to the world at large. Probably no one 
except President Eliot has had so much 
influence in bringing about the  revolu 


tion in college discipline and curriculum which 
has taken place in) Harvard College within 
the last sixteen years, During all that period he 
bas been President Eliot's principal adviser, and 
his authority on all university 
creasing steadily in weight all over the country 
down to his fatal illness, which was indead proba 


matters was in 


bly in some degree due to the strain of a prolong 
ed and exciting controversy over university poli 
cy at Harvard last winter 
ment a 
additional 

exerted on 

the elective 
the old 


He was by tempera 
strong conservative, this 
weight to the = inthuence he 
the both of the 
system of the relaxation of 


and gave 


side extension of 
and 
college discipline, which have markeal 


President Eliot’s administration. No one was 
listened to in the Faculty meetings with 
more attention, and the steady increase in the 


respect for his judgment and character was shown 
in his election within a year or two to a seat in 
the Corporation of the College 
we are not mistaken, not previously bestowed on 
a professor, 
Mr. Gurney 
office in) 1870, 


a distinction, if 


Eliot took 


Professor of 


was, when President 


Assistant History, 


but had made so marked an impression as 
the friend and adviser of the undergradu 
ates, not more in their studies than in their 


sports, that at President Eliot's earnest request 
he assumed the office of Dean, which covers all 
the penal side of college discipline, and held it 
for tive years. No man in that place can long 
retain the popularity acquired in any other, 
but we believe the parents of many a youth who 
during that period found the straight and nar 
now way of industry and economy hard to follow 
in college life, can bear testimony to the 
sideration, the tenderness, and the wisdom with 
which the stern duties of the Dean were 
discharged. No man whose own career had been, 
as Mr. Gurney's had, one of rigid self-denial and 
untiring labor, ever had more sympathy and ge- 
nerosity in dealing with the errors and shortcom- 
ings of wayward youngsters. or knew better how 
to make words of warning words of hope and en- 
couragement. He resigned the Deanship in 1875, 
for a two-years’ tour in Europe with his wife,and 
in England saw a great deal of nearly every Eng- 
lishman of intellectual eminence, and left behind 
hima host of admiring friends. After his re- 
turn he resumed his professorial duties, first in 
the chair of Roman Law, and then in that of 
University Professor of History, which he oc 
cupied at the time of his death. 

Although possessing great ability as a teach- 
er, the calling for which he trained him- 
self from the time of his entering college, 
he was really perhaps even better fitted for 
the life of a scholar and literary man. 
A scholar he was in the old and best sense, 
He was never so happy as “in the still air 
of delightful studies.” His knowledge of the 
ancient classics was very thorough and his 
reading in the fields of philosophy, law, 
and politics, in French and German, as well 
as in English, was extraordinarily wide. It was 
really in the quiet of his library that his mind 
worked to best advantage. To him all necessity for 
haste, all noise, or tumult, or controversy, not 
only was distasteful, but made thinking a diffi- 
cult and unfruitful process, 
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His English style was charming, polished, 
subtle, and correct, but lucid and strong. Some 
specimens of it in the earlier numbers cf the Na- 
tion cannot be read without deep regret that he 
had not made literature his pursuit. But his 
love of perfection and finish was really too 
great to allow of his ever being a useful or 
ready contributor to any periodical, and the 
same devotion to high standards made his editor- 
ship of the North Americun Review for a year 
or two, after Mr. Lowell and Mr. Norton gave it 
up, a piece of somewhat painful drudgery, which 
he soon relinquished. 

Mr. Gurney’s life was so retired, in spite of the 
important part he played in the history of edu- 
cation in this country during the past fifteen 
years, that even a word of tribute to his private 
virtues over his grave from sorrowing friends 
seems like an unwarrantable intrusion on the 
privacy which he loved. No adequate idea of the 
pleasures of familiar intercourse with him could 
be given to any stranger by any eulogy, however 
full. His almost invincible modesty made it diffi- 
cult to learn, except under his own roof and beside 
his own delightful fireside, how sound his judg- 
ments were, how full and varied his know- 
ledge was, how much worldly wisdom lay 
behind his scholarship, and with what 
feeling and devotion he could enter into 
the joys and sorrows of all who had any claim on 
his affection. He is a great loss to Harvard Col- 
lege and to the cause of sound learning, but even 
a greater to those who knew him well in private 
life. 





RUSSIAN FAMILY NAMES. 

A curious and interesting book among recent 
St. Petersburg publications possesses considera- 
ble importance as a special historical study. 
‘Family Names in Russia and the Mingling of 
Foreigners with Russians,’ by the late E. P. Kar- 
novitch, is a posthumous collection of articles 
which well deserve their present form. After a 
prelitainary sketch of the origin and character 
of family appellations among the various Euro- 
pean peoples as well as among the Slavs, the 
writer enters upon the consideration of Russian 
names. Their history furnishes peculiarly cha- 
racteristic traits, which aid in defining the posi- 
tion of the nobility and of the aristocratic classes, 
Properly speaking, there never has been any- 
thing like the aristocracy of Western Europe in 
Russia, although there have been numerous at- 
tempts to imitate it. The difference is apparent 
from the fact that in Russia family appellations 
have never followed the estates. Ev.n the petty 
princes of the pre-Moscow days did not assume 
the titles of their principalities, and for the good 
reason that they were migratory rulers, who 
might be called upon, either by reason of elec- 
tion or the right of conquest, to reign over seve- 
ralin turn, Such appellations existed only in a 
few instances, and that only after the annibila- 
tion of the system of petty principalities. Not 
one of the noble Russian families who are in- 
scribed in the ‘ Velvet Book ” (so called from the 
character of its binding), that is to say, of the 
families belonging to the most ancient nobility, 
is called after its estates. So foreign to the Rus- 
sian idea was this practice, which was so exten- 
sively applied and so highly prized among the 
feudal nobility of the West, that even in 1785, 
when the right to add the names of estates to 
their family names was accorded to the nobility 
by official patent, it did not take root. Before 
the establishment of the supremacy of Moscow, 
the personal name or surname was converted 
into a family name by the addition of “itch” 
(more correctly “ vitch”). lt was thus that the 
princely races of the Olgovitches, the Mono- 
makhovitches, and the Mstislavitches were de- 
signated. This form of family name is also 
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borne by the “‘ bogatuiri” (heroes) of the “‘ buili- 
ni” (epic poems), by the ancient boyars, and by 
all distinguished persons. 

This custom still prevails among the people, 
with whom it is considered a mark of respect to 
address a man by his family name, even without 
the addition of the Christian name. All this was 
changed when the Moscow sovereignty was set 
up. During the reign of Ivan III. prominent 
people signed their full names: Vasily, Alexei, 
Feodor ; less prominent persons employed the ab- 
breviated forms Vasiuk, Alexyeetz, Feodoretz; 
and persons of still less consequence used the hu- 
miliating diminutives Vaska, Alyoshka, Feodka. 
Under Ivan IV. (the Terrible}, even persons of 
distinction, in the quality of vassals of the Czar, 
began to sign their names not only in the diminu- 
tive form, but in the diminutive expressive of 
humiliation. Under the rule of Moscow, the 
termination “ vitch” suffered the same degrada- 
tion. Monomakhoff is a specimen of the form of 
appellation which is characteristic of the Mos- 
cow rule. The ancient form of “ vitch ” was con- 
verted into a special reward, and the Czar him- 
self designated the persons who were to be allow- 
ed to bear it. This state of things continued 
even under Peter, who, in 1697, ordered Prince 
Yakov Dolgoruky, and in 1700 Grigory Strogo- 
noff, to write their names with “ vitch.” Family 
appellations abbreviated in the style of Moscow 
are still used in official life, with the exception 
only of the most exalted functionaries, who sign 
their names in full, that is to say, with the an- 
cient *‘ vitch.” 

Our author communicates many curious par- 
ticulars concerning the highest titles of nobility, 
prince and count. Up to the time of Peter the 
Great there was no such thing as rewarding by 
means of exalted titles, except with the title of 
“distinguished man,” which was conferred on 
the Stroganoffs; and this was but a small title, 
since it only ranked above *‘ guest” (merchant), 
and did not introduce the bearer into the classes 
of the nobility or public officials. On the other 
hand, the title of prince abounded. There were 
three classes of princes: (1) the descendants of 
Prince Rurik; (2) the descendants of the Litkua- 
nian Prince, Gedimin; (3) persons belonging to 
various foreign nationalities, chiefly Mordvinians 
and Tatars. Many of the princely titles which 
had descended from the times of the petty 
princes had become extinct in 1700, but forty- 
seven still existed, some of which were very nu- 
merous; the Gagarins counting twenty-seven, 
and the Volkonskys thirty, representatives at 
one time. Eleven more of these princely lines 
have now become extinct. The rest of the tolera- 
bly numerous descendants of Rurik do not bear 
the title. Of the posterity of Gedimin there were 
extant in 1700 four branches, one of which, the 
Galitzins, have become extremely numerous, 
The great mass of princes, however, are not of 
Russian origin at all, but are of Tatar, Mordvi- 
nian, and Georgian extraction. This swarm of 
foreign princes is explained by the fact that the 
Czars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and Alexei Mikhailovitch in particular, in their 
zeal for the diffusion of the Greek faith among 
the Tatars and Mordvinians, commanded all be- 
longing to those nationalities who accepted that 
belief to assume the title of prince. There are 
at least eighty of these Mordvinian families who 
are entitled to bear the title of prince, but most 
of them live like simple peasants, and occupy 
themselves, among other professions, with cab- 
driving in St. Petersburg. 

‘* Prince” is the popular designation among the 
commen people for all Tatars, and these princes 
cling to their title and consider it perfectly ap- 
propriate, though they may be dealers in old 
dresses and coats. The number of these Tatar 
and Mordvinian princes had so lowered the title 








that an imperial ukase of 1675 decreed that ad- 
dressing a man as ‘“‘ Prince” without the addi- 
tion of his name was to be regarded as an insult 
and not an honor. The descendants of Rurik, in 
the seventeenth century, gladly accepted the bum- 
blest places at court ; the Vyazemskys served for 
generations as village popes and deacons on the 
estates of landed proprietors of the middle class, 
and the Princes Byeloselsky were hangers-on and 
protégés of certain persons named Travin. The 
princely Russian families have sunk so low that 
the Borovskys are reckoned among the ordinary 
lower-class citizens of the town of Boroff, in the 
Kaluga Government. In the forties of the pre- 
sent century, the Princess Borovsky, the last rep- 
resentative of a line descended from Rumk, was 
distinguished in no way from the class among 
which she had grown up, except by her ancient 
historic title. She married a petty citizen of the 
town. When the Emperor, Nikolai Pavlovitch, 
heard of the marriage, he ordered that 10,000 
rubles in paper money should be given to the 
Princess, with which to set up housekeeping. 

The princely title only acquired credit when, 
during the last century, some of those who bore 
it (many of them were new men) distinguished 
themselves for something besides the bare title. 
The conclusion arrived at by Karnovitch is that 
the bearers of this title not only do not represent 
the aristocracy in the West-European sense—in 
which sense it has, as a matter of fact, never ex- 
isted—but they do not even constitute, necessa- 
rily, the upper circles of purely official life, with 
the exception of certain families which have ac- 
quired historical importance at different epochs, 
and which are now for the most part extinct, 
The author has some very curious details on the 
subject of the intermixture of foreign races with 
the Russians. A reference tothe ‘‘ Velvet Book,” 
which is preserved in the Herald’s Office, shows 
that nearly all the ancient nobility were descend- 
ed from foreign immigrants. The genealogical 
form, which was issued in 1785, provided for this 
by indicating the place where it was to be in- 
serted that the founder of the family ‘‘came to 
Russia from —— during the reign of Prince ——.” 
This formula exactly met the conditions of the 
case. Many of Karnovitch’s facts and conclu- 
sions are quite fresh and unexpected, and take 
us into many departments of Russian life. 








THE LOTTERY IN AUSTRIA. 


Vienna, August, 1886. 


To an American the sight of innumerable ad- 
vertisements and placards announcing the sale of 
lottery tickets, the days for drawing the chances, 
etc., is a strange one. Practically every cigar 
store he sees here is also an office for the sale of 
chances; the exchange rooms also carry on this 
branch of business; there are little offices for 
the sale of lotto tickets; and the great lotteries 
are an important factor in the transactions on 
the Bourse. All classes of society, practically the 
whole population, are interested in investments 
whose returns depend un chance, and the unit of 
which ranges from five kreuzers (two cents) to 
1,000 florins ($400). As to the large investments 
of the prosperous classes, the stranger sees no- 
thing; but he may hourly see (and it is a sorry 
sight) women, bent with work and age, standing 
before boards covered with the numbers of yet 
unsold lotto tickets, making mysterious calcula- 
tions on their fingers to find the lucky number, 
and then going in to invest their few hard-earned 
kreuzers, from which they will probably get no 
return, while at the same time they have not de- 
cently nourishing food to eat. 

As to public opinion on the subject among the 
Austrians themselves, the State Lotto is almost 
universally condemned. So long ago as 1855 a 
legal writer (Dessdry) wrote: ‘‘ Just as little does 
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the Austrian Gevernment deny that, from the 
moral standpoint, the lotto prerogative cannot be 
justified.” While stating that its abolition was 
contemplated, he declared it impossible at that 
time, because of the needs of the Government. 
Since that date thirty-one years have come and 
gone, but the answer of the authorities isever the 
same. For the last twenty-three of those years a 
member of the Reichsrath, named Koser, has in 
each session of that body moved for the abolish- 
ing of the State Lotto, but without any further 
effect than to make his name prominent as the 
principal hater of a bad system. The Deutsche 
Zeitung of June 24, ina rather sharp article, de- 
manded at least that the system be not further 
extended. In striking contrast to this was a re- 
cent flaring advertisement in another Vienna 
daily paper, containing in large letters, ‘‘ Loss en- 
tirely impossible” (Verlust gdnzlich ausge- 
schlossen), with the promise of 5,000 gold ducats 
reward if the advertiser’s system of mathemati- 
cal calculation failed to bring the user of ita 
prize in the lotto. There are three varieties of 
gaming established and encouraged by the laws 
of Austria, of which we shall proceed to take a 
nearer view. 

The game of lotto was imported into Austria 
from Genoa in 1752, and has steadily grown in 
popularity, especially among the poorer classes, 
From the first it was a state institution, but the 
state has from time to time changed its method 
of control. In the beginning the privilege of 
running the game was sold asa monopoly. Asa 
means of gaining public favor, the names of mar- 
riageable girlz were placed with the numbers to 
be drawn, and to the five fortunate individuals a 
marriage dower was given by the farmer of the 
lotto-privilege. This plan was abandoned in 
1778 in favor of an annual appropriation of 12,- 
000 florins for charitable objects. After ten 
years the Government took the control of the 
game into its own hands, and now has for ita 
special department of the Ministry of Financ. 
The director of this department has ‘the title 
and rank of an imperio royal actual court coun- 
cillor,” and has a number of long-titled indivi- 
duals under him. The management of the game 
is regulated by two imperial patents bearing the 
dates respectively of March 13, 1813, and August 
9, 1854. The drawings take place in the ten lead- 
ing cities of the empire—every two weeks ina 
couple of the largest centres of population, tri- 
weekly in Innsbruck, and at intervals of six 
weeks in the smallest places. In 1878 (the latest 
statement I could find) the number of collection 
offices was 3,874. Over those, where the annual 
income exceeds 1,000 florins, the Ministry of Fi- 
nance has direct control; over the others, the 
* lotto directory.” Winnings under 1,000 florins 
are paid from the office where the winning ticket 
was sold; for that amount and over, the holder of 
the ticket must apply directly to the authorities 
in Vienna. To the holder of the fortunate ticket 
the prize is paid without asking how he came by 
it, nor will any complaint against his possession 
be heard. 

There are several varieties of the game, and 
the buyer of a ticket has the choice of risking his 
money in the proportion of 1 to 18, 00, 400, or 
11,748; if he wins, it will be respectively 14, 67, 
240, or 4,800 times the amount staked. The poor 
people, who are the principal patrons of the 
game, generally take the smallest risk. On the 
other hand, a gentleman told me that his uncle 





had, in the course of his life, lost 100,000 florins | 


playing for large returns, 


The earliest statistics I can find are those of 


1828, when the Government received from this 
source fi. 4,815,960, and paid out fl. 3,229,759, 
leaving a net surplus of fi. 1,586,201. In 1883 the 
gross income had increased to fl. 21,814,468, and 
the payments to fi. 14,349,587, leaving a balance 
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of fl. 7,464,876. The game reached its maximum 
in 1877, when the balance between income and 
payments was over ten million florins. From 
this something must be subtracted for the cost of 
administration, but it is not made public. Cal- 
culations made from the returns of various years 
show that the Government nets from 35 to Sb 
per cent. on its investment or payments in prize 
money. In 1877 for every one hundred inhabi- 
tants of Austria there were 537 chances taken, 
for which 101 florins were paid. Out of this, 
eight won prizes amounting to M florins, thus 
leaving to the Government 47 florins, which it 
would have been exceedingly difficult to raise by 
direct taxation, but which the deluded people 
gladly pay out on this enticing game. About 
half of this money comes from one-tenth of the 
population, t. e., the people of the province of 
Lower Austria, with Vienna as the centre of 
gaming. That the insidious game is working its 
way more and more deeply into the lives of the 
people is shown by its tremendous increase— 
from 20,669,208 chances in 1828 to 100,186,650 in 
1874, or over 337 per cent., while from 1850 to 
1880 the population increased only 41 per cent. 
That the Government may reap the result of this 
love of gaming, all investments in foreign lotto 
and all private gambling with lotto are forbidden 
under severe penalties. In case of conviction for 
either offence, one-third of the fine goes to the 
informer, ‘‘whose name will for ever remain con 
cealed,” one-third to the poor fund, and a third 
to the general lotto income. Though no one de- 
fends the game on moral or politico-economical 
grounds, there is no serious effort made to stop it, 
and the last published legal work on the subject 
I have seen (Blénski’s edition of Koponasek and 
Von Mor, 1880) says it will be impossible to do so 
till another way of providing the same amount 
for the revenue is found, and tall neighboring 
states also put an end to games of chance. 

It is only to be expected that a state which en 
courages the game of lotto to get the money of 
its poorer citizens, will adopt a similar method of 
attracting the investments of the wealthy. Ac 
cordingly, we find most of the public loans of 
Austria assuming the form of lottery, or at least 
introducing some element of chance in the time 
or amount of the return. Some idea of the me 
thod adopted can be gained from a knowledge of 
one, The principal Austrian loan of this nature 
now on the Bourse is that of March 5, 1860, for 
200,000,000 florins. Theoretically it draws 5 per 
cent, interest ; but as that is subject to a state 
tax of 20 per cent., it reduces the interest to 4 
per cent. The bonds are issued in 20,000 series 
at a face value of 10,000 florins the seres, the 
unit being 500 florins. However, for the conve 
nience of purchasers, there are also forms for 
one-fifth and for double bonds, with interest 
coupons respectively at 2.50 and 2 florins. These 
funds are popular and have risen in value from 
108.25 in ISTL to 140.25 in 1884, and stand now 
(August 9, 1886) at 142.25. A fair idea of the 
value of the element of chance can be gained 
from a comparison of this loan with that called 
** Papier rente,” which also draws 5 per cent. in- 
terest, both payable in currency. The latter 
stood at the close of 1884 at 97, and stands now 
at 85.9%, thus showing, as does the increase in 
lotto gaming, the growing passion of the Aus- 
trians for gambling. Even the gold loan stands 
only at 121.25, notwithstanding the high pre- 
mium that metal now commands in Austria, 
From the day on which the number of a bond 
is drawn, interest ceases. On the Ist of last May 
was due the drawing of 2,500 numbers, with 
prizes ranging from 300,000 to 600 florins, It 
can only be the hope of drawing a large prize 
that induces investors to pay 142.25 florins for 
the fifth of such a bond, when one of the same 
face value, bearing the same interest, but with- 








out the hope of a prize attached, brings only 83.05 
florius. 

Besides such state lotteries, there are similar 
ones on the Bourse, the loans of cities and also of 
wealthy members of the aristocracy 
for instance, made a loan in 1874 of $0,000,000 
florins, without interest, but to be paid off in 
fifty years, in the order of drawing the chances 

‘i, per cent. of the capital is devoted 
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Each year 5 
to this purpose, The bonds have a face value of 
100 florins each, and may draw a sum of 2O0G,000 
or 110 florins. The amount drawn is subject to 
a tax of 15 per cent., so that there exists the cer 
tainty that after an investment of fifty years 
many bondholders will actually receive les than 
the original investment. Notwithstanding this 
fact, these funds have stood as high as DMT, 
and possibly higher, Industrial corporations are 
also permitted to issue loans of the same kind ; 
naturally the railroads do the same ; while two 
loans for charitable objects, respectively for 
2,000,000 and 6,000,000 florins, are also on the 
market, One of these, the Red Cross Lottery, 
offers the additional attraction of giving the 
drawer of the lowest prize by one drawing, a 
chance in the next, 

There is another class of lotteries which occu 
py a prominent place in Austrian life, vie: the 
private. The right to issue such is secured by 
special permission of the fluaance authorities, with 
the necessary condition attached that 10 per cent 
of the proposed income must first: be paid as a 
tax into the national treasury 
which such lotteries are held are ex wedingly nu 


The objecta for 


merous, as for the benefit of hospitals, asylums, 
and soldiers’ homes, for the promotion of the va 
rious branches of agriculture, ete, as horse 
breeding; for the erection or repair of public 
buildings, especially churches; for general chari 
ties, as the maintenance of the city poor; or, 
lastly, for any general purpose, as industrial ex 
The number of legalzad private 
lotteries varies from 400 to 700 vearly, and the 
number of chances from (0 to 2,000,000 (fe latter 
being the number of the Trieste exposition lot 


positions, ete, 


tery a few years since—said to have been the 
greatest lottery in the history of Austria). The 
cost of chances varies, but is rarely more than a 
florin. The value of the prizes is of great range, 
as also the objects offered. The use of money, 
real estate, or subjects of state monopoly as 
prizes is strictly forbidden by law. However, as 
the worth of the prize is often paid the winner, 
instead of the thing itself, the law loses its force. 
As tothe rules regulating the more immediate 
traffic in private lotteries, it is not possible to ob 
tain definite information, They are issued on o- 
casion in the form of cabinet orders (Hofkammer- 
und Dicasterialverordnungen) and are not pub- 
lished. 

The sale of petty lottery chances is allowed 
only tothe projector thereof. The important ones 
are a factor of legitimate banking business. The 
projector makes a contract for putting all the 
chances on the market at a fixed sum; the bank- 
er then makes sub-contracts with the proprietors 
of exchange offices, stores, and especially with to- 
bacco dealers. These press the tickets on their 
customers; in the case of certain lotteries, circu- 
lar notes with the tickets enclosed are sent by 
mail to public officers, who are virtually com- 
pelled by virtue of their position to accept and 
pay for them. The method of drawing is an ho- 
nest one. The numbers are placed in a hollow 
wheel, which is revolved, and the drawing is 
usually done by a poor orphan, who in return re 
ceives a present from the projector of the lottery 
and the principal winner. Where the tickets are 
issued in series, two wheels are used at the same 
time, one containing the series numbers, the 
other the single-ticket numbers, All drawings 
must be in the presence of a notary and of an of- 
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ficer of finance—the latter to watch that forbid- 
den articles are not given as prizes. To prevent 
the possibility of cheating in petty lotteries, the 
number of tickets is fixed at ninety—the number 
used in the public lotto drawings—and a fixed 
date of the lotto drawing is taken as that which 
will settle the winning of the small lottery prize 
offered. The time of drawing must be within 
the same calendar year in which the permission 
is given. If the drawing does not occur, the 
prizes become subject to confiscation by the 
Government, though in certain circumstances 
the authorities will waive the right and allow a 
later drawing. The drawings for important lot- 
teries are public. If for any reason a prize is not 
claimed within a year, it goes to a charitable ob- 
ject to be named by the Emperor; and the same 
thing happens if money paid in for a lottery 
which does not come to a drawing, is not in the 
same period demanded back. An officer of the 
lotto direction says he is convinced that hun- 
dreds of petty lotteries take place yearly of which 
the authorities never hear. W. B.S. 





Correspondence. 


AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


To THe Eprror or THE NATION: 

Sir: President C. K. Adams of Cornell Uni- 
versity will probably regard it as a favor to him 
if I call attention to a case of mistaken identity 
in your editorial of this week entitled ‘* Coquet- 
ting with Anarchy.” ‘You ascribe to him the au- 
thorship of an essay upon “‘ Sphere of State Inter- 
ference in Industry.” I think you must have re- 
ferred to an address of mine read before the 
** Constitution Club” of the city of New York, 
entitled ‘‘ Principles that should Control the In- 
terference of the States in Industries.” My rea- 
son for this opinion is that in your comments you 
struck one thing pretty nearly right. The ad- 
dress did suggest the classification of industries 
of which you speak, althou zh | confess to a pre- 
ference for my own nomenclature. My hesita- 
tion, on the other hand, in claiming to be the au- 
thor of the essay arises from the fact that you as- 
cribe to it views upon taxation of which there is 
no mention in my address, If I am mistaken, 
there can, of course, be no necessity for giving 
this letter to your readers.—Truly yours, 

HENRY C. ADAMS. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH., 
September 10, 1886, 





[We had already put in type an expression 
of our sincere regret for the confusion into 
which we had fallen, when the above came to 
hand, That the mistake in identity was one 
which others have committed, does not di- 
minish that regret. The object of Prof. H. C. 
Adams’s classification was, we understood, to 
suggest what industries could with expediency 
be interfered with by the State in a manner to 
reduce their profits. It appears that he did 
not mean that such interference should take 
the form of taxation.—Ep. Natron. ] 





HIS OWN MEDICINE FOR THE ANAR- 
CHIST. 


To THE Eprtor or THE NATION: 


Sir: Would it not be a short way out of trou- 
ble to give any man who announces himself an 
anarchist the benefit of his creed to a limited ex- 
tent? Let the Government cease to exist, so far 
as he is concerned. Let it no longer enforce his 
contracts or collect his debts or protect his prop- 
erty or guard his life, Let him be an outlaw, for 
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law is a part of government, and let no coroner 
sit on his body if it is found dead. Would there 
not be a real as well as a poetic justice in placing 
him outside the care of what he despises and 
seeks to destroy ? B. 





THE MINTING OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
To THE EpITOoR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Kindly inform me whether any person 
may take gold bullion to the United States Mint 
and have the same coined or made into burs of 
standard fineness ? 

What charge is made ? 

Has it been so since the establishment of the 
mint ¢ 

How about silver ? 

Respectfully, B. 

PITTSBURG, Pa., August 24, 1886. 





[To the first and third questions, yes. The 
melting charge is one-fifth of 1 per cent., or 
thereabouts. Silver is returnable in bars only, 
not in coin.—Ep. Nation. } 





MR, TILDEN’S BEQUEST. 


To THE EpriTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: To my letter of the 27th ultimo, referring 
to a plan for the Tilden library, lel me add, a 
circulating library was meant, but one that 
would send to individuals in distant towns as 
many as ten or twenty books or more at a time, 
which could be retained, if desired, for three or 
six months, possibly. 

This might be done in various ways: the ex- 
press could be paid by the subscriber; credit 
could be secured by a cash deposit, by a member- 
ship based on proper limitations, by annual sub- 
scriptions, or through a local library. Similar 
facilities are offered by some European libraries, 
but I believe by none in this country. 

The librarian could furnish a list of accessible 
books on any subject either for purchase or loan, 
and in other ways give most valuable aid for the 
thorough investigation of any subject. Many 
writers and speakers have not the means to pur- 
chase books. Others do not know what or where 
to buy. Again, as it is said ‘‘ghttering gene- 
ralities must go,” this might be a practical re- 
cognition of a complaint,which is becoming more 
and more general, that the current discussions of 
our political and social problems contain too 
many inaccuracies of fact, too many hasty or 
narrow generalizations, too much ignorance of 
what has been written.—Respectfully, 

TuHos, P. BALLARD, 
Co.LumBvus, OnI0, September 6, 1886. 





AGITATION AGAINST MURDER. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: During the present lull in the political 
world, when the old issues are dead, and the peo- 
ple have not yet fully warmed up to the new 
ones, those great social reforms about which the 
people are not and cannot be divided into parties, 
might be taken up profitably and made the sub- 
ject of thorough and intelligent agitation. 

Among these questions one of the foremost is 
the criminal law as applied to offences against 
the person, with the view of assuring greater cer- 
tainty and swiftness in the punishment of man- 
slaying. Although the control of this subject 
rests altogether with the States (at least outside 
of the Distri:t of Columbia and of the Territo- 
ries), yet a national agitation might be useful; 
for it would strengthen the friends of reform in 
every State, and help to concentrate their efforts, 
and to put the adversaries of criminal-law reform 
in each State in the unenviable light of cham- 
pioning the cause of murder, 





I have for a long time observed and maintain- 
ed that the practical impunity of genteel crimi- 
nals throughout the country, and more especially 
in the Southwest, does not flow so much from an 
unhealthy public sentiment, from a mawkish 
sentiment in favor of the unhappy prisoner, 
or from a barbarous sympathy with his crime, 
as it does from the pernicious influence of a 
Class, which class is none other than the crimi- 
nal bar—the lawyers practising in the criminal 
courts. 

You know how, in the discussion of the tariff 
or of subsidies, one man largely interested on the 
side of protection or ‘“‘ encouragement” wields 
more influence than ten or a hundred men who 
are simply consumers or taxpayers; because the 
interest of each of these is so small that they can- 
not afford to waste time, effort, or money for an 
object which is common to them with all the 
rest of the community. It is so with laws gov- 
erning the punishment of crime. The man who 
makes his living by defending murderers and 
other enemies of society has a keen professional 
and pecuniary interest in so shaping legislation 
as to give him the advantage in the fight—at 
least in rendering the conviction of guilty men 
slow enough to give plenty of time for the pay- 
ment of fees. The great public, on the other 
side, has only a languid interest in the mainte- 
nance of justice and the resulting security of hu- 
man life and limb. What is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business. 

The worst miscarriages of justice in murder 
cases, within my observation, have been brought 
about, not by juries, but by judges, appellate 
courts, and pardoning governors. These are 
more amenable to an improved statute law than 
juries drawn from the people; hence the remedy 
of reforms in the statute law is not desperate or 
futile. 

There should be a national association for 
criminal-law reform, holding yearly conventions, 
spreading information, and directing discussion 
on the subject ; and from it projects of reform 
should proceed, to be laid before the State Legis- 
latures and before Congress as the lawmaker for 
the District of Columbia. 

The subjects to be discussed, and as to which 
reform is needful, are in my opinion the follow- 
ing: 

The mode of empanelling juries, and particu- 
larly the admission of ‘‘ bystanders,” and the 
challenge for having ‘‘ formed or expressed an 
opinion.” 

The continuance of causes on the mere demand 
of the accused, based on his own affidavit. 

The definition of insanity, as an excuse for 
crime ; the proof of such provocations as adul- 
tery, seduction, etc. 

The definition of self-defence in cases of homi 
cide. 

The allowance of new trials and of writs of 
errors or appeals. 

The pardoning power: its restriction or regu- 
lation. 

In saying that the practitioners at the criminal 
bar occupy about the same position in the State 
Legislature, when a code of criminal procedure 
comes up, as a protected manufacturer or subsi- 
dized steamship-owner does in Congress, I did not 
state the full force of the fact; for the latter have 
generally access to the lobby only, and count but 
few of their number among the Senators and 
Representatives, while the ‘‘ criminal lawyers” 
often make up the majority of one or of even 
both houses at the State capitols. Hence, a 
remedy for the defective laws under which so- 
ciety now suffers can only be brought about un- 
der the pressure of a fierce agitation from out- 
side. Mr. Editor, could not your paper begin 
such an agitation ? L. N, D. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., September 9, 1886, 
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Notes. 

Ticknor & Co.'s fall and winter announcements 
include holiday editions of Byron’s ‘Childe Harold’ 
and Scott’s ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ and of Mrs. 
Ri owning’s ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ with 
decorative designs by L. 8S. Ipsen; ‘ Persia and the 
Persians,’ by 8S. G. W. Benjamin, with numerous 
illustrations; ‘The Virginia Campaign of Gene- 
ral Pope in 1862,’ being the second volume of pa- 
pers read before the Military Historical Society 
of Massachusetts; ‘Recollections of Eminent 
Men, and Other Papers,’ by the late Edwin P. 
Whipple, with a new portrait, and a memorial 
address by the Rev. C. A. Bartol; ‘ Self-Con- 
sciousness of Noted Persons,’ by Senator Morrill 
of Vermont; ‘Genius in Sunshine and in Sha- 
dow,’ by M. M. Ballou; ‘Confessions and Criti- 
cisms,’ by Julian Hawthorne; ‘Stories of Art 
and Artists, by Clara Erskine Clement; ‘ Mural 
Painting,’ by Frederic Crowninshield; ‘ Safe 
Building,’ by Louis De Coppet Berg; ‘Stories 
and Sketches,’ by John Boyle O'Reilly; ‘The 
Minister's Charge,’ by W. D. Howells; ‘ Ran- 
kell’s Remains,’ by Barrett Wendell; ‘ A Roman- 
tic Young Lady,’ by Robert Grant; ‘ Steadfast,’ 
by Rose Terry Cooke; ‘A Muramasa Blade,’ by 
Louis Wertheimer; ‘ Agnes Surriage,’ by Edwin 
L Bynner; ‘Songs and Satires, by James Jef- 
frey Roche; and a new volume of poems by No- 
ra Perry. 

George Routledge & Sons will begin during the 
present month a new illustrated edition of Victor 
Hugo’s ‘ Les Misérables’ in five large octavo vol- 
umes. The translation is that of Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall, but the expurgated chapters have been 
restored. Four hundred engravings after designs 
by leading French artists (Hugo among them) 
will be interspersed with the text. The De Vinne 
Press will have the manufacture of this work, 
which promises to be of great typographical 
beauty. ‘* Fantine,” of course, leads the series. 

The Life of Abraham Lincoln which has been 
in preparation for sixteen years by John George 
Nicolay and John Hay, the President’s confiden- 
tial secretaries, will form a leading feature in 
the Century for 1886-87. It will be freely illus- 
trated—in the main, realistically. The interest 
excited by the Century’s war papers promises to 
be thus long continued, and in the very section 
where a just knowledge of the author of the 
Emancipation Proclamation is so desirable. 

W. 3. Gottsberger has in press a new transla- 
tion of Feuillet’s ‘Romance of a Poor Young 
Man,’ now virtually out of print in this country. 
It has been made by J. Henry Hager, translator 
of ‘La Morte’ (‘ Aliette*). 

‘Lyrical Plems,’ by Emily Thornton Charles, 
and ‘ Red Beauty,’ by W. O. Stoddard, are in the 
press of J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish ‘The Bow of 
Orange Ribbon,’ by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr; ‘ He 
Fell in Love with his Wife,’ by E. P. Roe; and 
‘Blue Jackets of ‘61,’ a history of the navy in 
the civil war, by a grandson of J. S. C. Abbot. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish ‘ A Cen- 
tury of Electricity,’ by Prof. T. C. Mendenhall. 

‘* Of important measures of legislation, the last 
two years have been singularly barren. Only 
the Presidential Succession Bill and the Oleo- 
margarine Bill have ripened into laws.” With 
this statement Mr. Edward McPherson intro- 
duces the new volume of his indispensable * Hand- 
book of Politics’ for 1886 (Washington: J. J. 
Chapman). Nevertheless, the chronicler must 
take account of proceedings as well as of results, 
and hence he tells what was done about “the 
Electoral Count Bill, pending since 1872; the 
Interstate Commerce Bill, pending since 1880; 
the Common School Bill, pending since 1884; the 
Supplementary Anti-Mormon Bill; the Supple 
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mentary Anti-Chinese Bill; the repeal of the Pre- 
emption, Timber-Culture, and Desert-Lands Acts; 
the Dakota and Washington Territory Bill; the 
Mexican War-Pension Bill; the Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic Commission Bull; the Northern Pacitic 
*Land-Grant’ forfeiture "—matters as to which 
inaction is not equally culpable. The silver ques- 
tion, the tariff bills, the Fitz-John Porter Bill, 
the toothless attacks on the Civil-Service Act 
the labor votes, the Morrison surplus resolution, 
the President's vetoes, sundry judicial decisions 
(as in the Virginia coupon cases)—these topics 
also are appropriately followed up and recorded. 

‘The Medical and Surgical Directory and Re- 
gister of the United States,’ published in Detroit, 
Mich., by R. L. Polk & Co., gives every evidence 
of the care and labor, truly to be called stupen 
dous, which the editors declare they have be 
stowed upon it. Such a work has never before 
been compiled, and the undertaking involved 
every species of obstacle and discouragement. 
To verify the statements of the physicians who 
answered the appeal for information; to supply 
facts which were withheld ; to prevent duplica- 
tion from the fact of more than one address in 
the case of males, from exchanging the single 
state for the married in the case of females; and, 
finally, to overcome the typographical hability 
to error, certainly called for an extraordinary 
degree of conscierntiousness and patience. Near 
ly 80,000 persons are enumerated—once under the 
State and town in which they practise, and once 
in a bare alphabetical finding-list. The school to 
which they belong is indicated, with their edu- 
cational training, and a real service is done to 
those who wish to discriminate, by showing that 
such a one returned no report concerning gradu 
ation, or attended lectures but did not graduate, 
or ‘‘claims to have graduated, but the records do 
not show that a diploma was granted to any one 
bearing the name.’ We have no doubt that the 
medical profession will see that the publishers of 
this important work receive such support as to 
warrant its constant revision and reissue from 
year to year. 

We have received a second edition of Mr. W, 
M. Griswold’s * Directory of Writers for the Lite 
rary Press in the United States’ (New York: J. 
W. Christopher). Though it contains all the 
names of the first edition, with additions and cor- 
rections, nevertheless it does not repeat particu 
lars which called for no change, so that the first 
edition is a necessity in connection with the se 
cond, which might therefore rather be called a 
supplement. The slight change of form is a dis- 
advantage, but has been adopted. we fancy, to 
bring the work into umformity with the Q. P. 
Indexes, The useful index to post-office addresses, 
topics, etc., is not repeated, but we have in its 
place a handy list of authors recently dead. We 
observe that the number of authors recorded has 
grown from 50 to506. Mr. Griswold, whose ed- 
itorial address is 206 Delaware Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., desires to be notified of errors or 
omissions. 

Mr. Griswold, by the way, has changed the 
name of his monthly Index to that of Continuous 
Index, ** in order to call attention to its most dis- 
tinctive feature, viz: its cross-reference system, 
which is continuous, in that each number, while 
complete in itself, is also an index (to a large ex- 
tent) to all previous numbers; and cumulative, 
in that, under every subject-entry, there is a re- 
ference to all other allied subjects.” 

The * Systematic Catalogue of the Public Libra- 
ry of the City of the Milwaukee’ is a work which 
goes counter to the best teaching and example of 
the progressive body to which Mr. Klas August 
Linderfelt belongs. The main excuse offered for 
the system adopted—the convenience of adding 
supplemente—is to our mind no excuse at all; 
and the six volumes of the Wisconsin State His- 
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torical Society's catalogue offer a convincing ar- 
gument to the contrary. The late 8S. B. Noyee's 
‘Catalogue of the Brooklyn Library’ is i:mmea 
surably superior to Mr. Linderfelt’s—the one 
combining the dictionary and classification 
schemes, the other discarding the dictionary (and 
frequently the alphabetical) arrangement alto 
gether. The numerous indexes increase rather 
than mitigate the defectiveness of the plan, for 
as there are no double entries the classes are lia 
ble to be misleadingly incomplete. The table of 
contents shows only the main divisions— a fatal 
error. In short, this Catalogue, though well 
printed and, so far as we have tested it, carefully 
and accurately executed, is, like the * Classitied 
Catalogue of the St. Louis Mercantile Library 
a monument of misdirected labor 

The “Bosphorus Edition” of Edmondo de 
Amicis’s * Constantinople’ (Gi. PL Putnani’s Sons) 
has not quite an Oriental splendor, yet is distin 
guished from earlier issues of this translation by 
a large number of woodcut and process illustra 
tions taken over from the French and printed on 
separate leaves, They are not always pertinent 
to the text, and the best cf them make one feel 
how much more valuable a single photograph 
from the life would be. In short, while the book 
is to a certain extent embellished by them, the 
delightful text could have spared then. 

In the reprint of Miss Jewett’s ‘ Deephaven’ 
for the * Riverside Pocket Series” (Houghton 
Mifflin & Co.) we are introduced to a very taking 
form of book, with staf cloth covers of a pale 
green. A series will follow, from Hawthorne 
James, Warner, Bishop, Bret Harte, Bishop, La 
throp, Deming, ete. 

The * Merchant of Venice.” * Religio Metici,’ 
and * Voyages in Search of the Northwest Pas 
sage’ (from Hakluyt), and Pepys'’s Diary (a first 
part, the whole being promised, following Lord 
Braybrooke's edition, of course), are the four 
latest numbers in ** Cassell’s National Library, 
which is well sustained by Prof. Moriey. 

The Fortwm bas rounded out its first volume of 
615 pages, Asif to be in keeping with the name 
of this magazine, the titles of the several articles 
are frequently given an interrogative form, quite 
after the manner of debating societies. Thus, 
the reader is asked—‘' Shall We Muzzle the An 
archists ‘Are We in Danger of Revolution :” 
“Is Labor a Commodity /” * What Rights Have 
Laborers “Shall an Eight-Hour System be 
Adopted!” ‘Is Romanism a Baptized Paganism 7” 
“From Puritanism—Whither?” “Should the 
State Teach Religion /” “Shall Our Laws be 
Enforced ?” * Would We Do It Again ?” “ Vul 
ean, or Mother Earth ¢” ** Do We Need a Metal- 
lic Currency (” As will be seen, some of these 
questions have all the piguancy and mystery of 
conundrums. Five authors contribute to the se 
ries, ‘** How I Was Educated.” There is no lack 
of prominent names among the writers for this 
volume. 

The fifth volume (new series) of the Critic calls 
for no special mention. Its leading articles, if 
they may be so designated, have had the usual ‘i - 
versity, and a few additions have been made to 
the series called ‘** Authors at Home ”—Lowell, 
Parkman, Leland, and J. A. Harrison being 
thus described. 

Science of September 10 produces promptly a 
map of the Charleston earthquake, with ‘ co- 
seismal lines” for the even minutes after 4 P. M. 
of August 31. The resulting ellipses suggest the 
concentric circles of the pebble flung in’o stall 
water. The central ellipse stretches from the 
Georgia boundary of South Carolina to the Vir- 
ginia border of North Carolina, and its main 
axis is measurably parallel with the coast. 

Timely articles in the Journal of the Military 
Service Institution for September are ‘‘ The Apa- 
che Problem,” by Gen, George Crooke, and ‘‘Apa- 
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che Campaign Notes,” by Lieut. J. S. Pettit, who 


adds pen-and-ink sketches, among which one re- 
marks the difficult *‘ belt of Indian country look- 
ing across Guadalupe Cafion into Mexico.” 

Apropos of our recent note on a paper favoring 
the enactment of flogging in Pennsylvania for 
wife-beaters, the editor of the Philadelphia Poly- 
clinic calls our attention to a paper describing 
scenes at the whipping-post in Newcastle, Del., 
which appeared in that journal for July. He 
adds to the conclusions reached by the writers 
(two physicians) adverse to the practice, this re- 
mark : ‘* It is, [ think, necessary to bear in mind 
that the cessation of charges for wife-beating, 
which was said to follow the enactment of the 
law punishing the crime by whipping, may be 
and probably is due to the fact that wives are 
unwilling to subject their husbands to the ex- 
treme disgrace which whipping brings with it.” 

M. Eugéne Miintz, Taine’s successor as a 
lecturer in the Paris School of Fine Arts, 
writes thus to an American friend: ‘ The 
publisher of my ‘Raphael,’ M. Hachette, de- 
clares himself satisfied with the reception which 
the new edition has met with both at home and 
abroad. I am now at work on a new edition of 
my ‘ Renaissance in the Time of Charles VIII. 
(1483-1498). My purpose is to expand one vol- 
ume to two, though not passing beyond the limits 
of the fifteenth century. 1t is no small task, and 
will cost me a good deal of time. You will also 
learn with interest that our Ecole des Beaux 
Arts has gained an important enlargement by 
adding to itself the adjoining Hétel de Chimay. 
The space at command for the display of our 
models and collections will now be doubled. The 
institution has also received from an aged lady 
a legacy of three miliion francs ‘ pour encourage- 
ments aux éléves.’ I have given up all idea of vi- 
siting Italy this year, and, aside from a Septem- 
ber excursion to Germany, shall abide in Paris.” 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s ‘Roman Singer’ has 
just been published in a French translation un- 
der the title, ‘Un Chanteur romain’ (Paris: Den- 
tu). The form into which the author has thrown 
the story seems especially to charm the critic of 
the Débats, who writes of the book with much 
praise. 

The King of Italy has recently caused an edi- 
tion of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ to be published 
which will have great interest for students of 
Dante. The text is accompanied by a hitherto 
unpublished Latin commentary by Stefano Ta- 
lice, a scholar of the fifteenth century. The 
manuscript was completed by the author him- 
self in the autumn of 1474, and not far from this 
date he used the commentary in reading and ex- 
plaining the poem at the court of Saluzzo before 
the Marquis Ludovico If. and probably Joanna, 
the daughter of William VIIL, of Montferrat, 
and before the beautiful and charming Margaret, 
the sister of that Gaston de Foix who wasslain 
at the battle of Ravenna. The manuscript is 
preserved in the library of the King at Turin, 
and the present publication has been made under 
the direction of Signor Vincenzo Promis, hbra- 
rian of the King, and Signor Carlo Negroni, of 
the commission of ancient texts. The King has 
caused the following dedication to his son to be 
placed at the beginning of the volume: “S. M. 
UMBERTO I.—Re d’Ita!ia—Nell’ordinare la pubbli- 
cazione—Di questo antico .commento dantasco— 
Lo volle dedicato—Al suo figlio diletto—VitTTo- 
RIO EMANUELE—In premio del suo amore agli 
studi—E perché nel divino poema—Fortifichi la 
mente—Ed educhi il cuore—Al culto della patria 
letteratura.” 

The second part of the ‘Allgemeiner Hand- 
atlas’ of Richard Andrees (Leipzig: Velhagen & 
Klasing; New York: Westermann) contains 
beautiful maps of Silesia, Pomerania, Western 
Germany, Southwestern and Northeastern 
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France, Spain, and Portugal, the Atlantic States 
of North America as far south as Georgia, South 
America (with numerous side-maps), and the 
West Indies in detail. The scale is generous, and 
the lettering, though small, very distinct. 

N. V. Mushketoff has just published, in St. Pe- 
tersburg, a large and important volume entitled 
‘Turkestan : a Geological and Orographical De- 
scription.’ It contains a very minute description 
of this region, which has so recently come into the 
possession of Russia, and is founded upon data 
obtained by the author during a period of six 
years which he spent in travelling over it, from 
1874 to 1880. The first part is devoted to a re- 
view of the literature of the subject, from the 
most ancient times to the present day, including 
the most recent researches, which are so well set 
forth in the great work of Elisée Reclus. The se 
cond part is devoted to a description of the 
Turkestan or Aral basin. The author begins by 
an explanation of the road from Orenburg to 
Samarcand, to which he devotes one chapter ; 
this is followed by the western hill country of 
Tan-Shani, the valleys of Ferghana, the moun- 
tain districts of Pamir, and the Amu-Darya to 
Petro-Alexandrovsk. The present volume in- 
cludes a description of the twelve-days’ march 
through the Kyzyl-kum, from Petro-Alexan- 
drovsk to Kazalinsk, on the full-flowing Syr- 
Darya. The work is illustrated with forty-two 
drawings, plates, and maps. 


—The September Century has a timely article 
upon Liszt, with two good portraits, and well- 
illustrated papers upon the Aquarium at Naples, 
Ballooning, and the Arts of Persia, In the last, 
Mr. Benjamin succeeds with a very difficult sub- 
ject fora popular audience. ‘‘ Chancellorsville ” 
is the central subject of the war papers, and the 
campaign is illustrated by personal reminiscences 
from officers who held important commands in 
the national army. Gen. Pleasanton tells of the 
manner in which Hooker's strong strategy in the 
preliminary movements changed to doubt and 
weakness when his army was in contact with the 
enemy. The article may also be regarded as a 
vindication of the claim of the author to a lead- 
ing and decisive part in the brilliant episode of 
the great battle which made Hazel Hill a famous 
name in military story. Gen. Howard recounts 
the attack of Stonewall Jackson upon the Eleventh 
Corps, and repels the accusations of cowardice 
which were once so freely cust upon that organi- 
zation. He circumstantially details the prepara- 
tions made for resisting the tlank attack, and the 
depletion of the reserves by Hooker’s orders just 
before the storm burst upon them. He contends 
that he and his subordinates did all that was 
practicable, and impliedly argues that gmore be- 
ing allotted to them to do than was reasonably 
possible for their numbers, the responsibility 
must rest with the commander of the whole 
army, whose total forces were largely superior 
to those of his adversary. Mr. Bates gives us 
reminiscences of Gen. Hooker’s revisiting the 
field in 1876, and the defence of his conduct 
which Hooker then made in the presence of the 
companions who followed him over the historic 
ground. Col. Jackson contributes an account of 
Gen. Sedgwick’s successful assault on the heights 
above Fredericksburg while the battle at Chan- 
cellorsville was raging. This whole series of pa- 
pers may perhaps be properly considered as vin- 
dicatory of personal reputations more than con- 
tributory to the general history of the war. 


—The English Dialect Society’. latest issues 
are Dr. A. J. Ellis’s ‘ Report on Dialectical Work 
from May, 1885, to May, 1856,’ and Part 2 (G to 
Z) of a ‘Glossary of Words used in the County of 
Chester’ (London: Triibner). Dr. Ellis exhibits 
with much particularity the method by which he 
has collected material for the dialectic mapping 





of England on a phonetic classification. By next 
year the map and the accompanying discussion 
in a popular form will, it is hoped, be laid before 
the public. The Chester Glossary is full and 
readable, and offers many points of curious in- 
terest. Our slang phrase ‘‘a game leg” is re- 
called by gammy, ‘ imperfect, diseased’ (‘‘ He’s 
very bad; he’s getten a gammy leg”). Gradely, 
‘ proper, decent,’ as, ‘‘a gradely woman,” might 
well have survived in literary usage, Guess is 
defined, ‘to form an opinion,’ and we are told 
that “ the idiom, ‘I leave you to guess,’ meaning 
* You can form your own opinion,’ is in very con- 
stant use.” A racy idiom is hang choice, ‘no dif- 
ference, one as bad as the other.’ A child’s first 
lesson-book, called ‘ Reading Made Easy,’ becomes 
in the mouths of the users Reedimadazy. Rey- 
nard the fox ‘is frequently spoken of as Mister 
Reynolds.” ‘*‘ We have,” says the compiler, Mr. 
Robert Holland, ‘‘a saying that ‘a green win- 
ter makes a fat churchyard,’ on the suppo- 
sition tbat warm winters are unseasonable, 
and therefore unhealthy. The statistics of 
the Registrars of Deaths, however, show 
conclusively that this popular idea is with- 
out foundation.” Another expressive proverb, 
‘Its aizy howdin deawn t’ latch when nobody 
poos at string,” means that ‘‘ anything is easy of 
accomplishment when no opposition is offered; 
but itis more generally applied to a woman who, 
never having had an offer of marriage, boasts 
about remaining single.” It may not be super- 
fluous to quote further: ‘‘The latch,on the inside of 
the door, has a leather thong or piece of string 
fastened to it; the string is then passed through a 
hole in the door, so that the latch can be lifted 
from the outside by pulling at the string.” A 
fast vanishing custom of lifting is described—a 
mode of household begging on Easter Monday 
and Tuesday, when the mistress and master of the 
louse respectively find a garlanded chair at the 
foot of the staircase or in the breakfast-room, in 
which they must sit and be ‘“ heaved” slightly 
from the ground by the domestics, and pay 
largesse therefor. Not unknown on this side of 
the Atlantic is the ‘‘ custom in country places for 
old women to comfort themselves in church by 
sucking mint-drops. In years gone by, the smell 
of peppermint in Mobberley Church on Sunday 
afternoon used to be quite overpowering.” 


—Les Lettres et les Arts for August (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) is the most seriously valuable 
number of the revue that has yet appeared. The 
principal artistic attraction is undoubtedly in the 
original drawivgs of Prudhon, reproduced with 
such excellent effect to accompany the article of 
M. Henri Bouchot, ‘‘ Marie-Louise et Prudhon,” 
in which, with many digressions, the writer tells 
the story of the magmificent wedding gift of the 
city of Paris to the young Empress; the complete 
toilette, as it was called, or furniture for her 
dressing-room, in silver gilt, executed from the 
designs of the artist. M. José-Maria de Heredia 
tells something about the life and works of the 
sculptor Ernest Christophe, in a very sympa- 
thetic and attractive manner. The article 1s 11- 
lustrated by a fine full-page etching by Boilvin 
of Christophe’s bronze group, ‘‘ La Fatalité,” ex- 
hibited last year. But the most important arti- 
cle in the revue is the long and very interesting 
paper of M. Eugéne Miintz, ‘‘ La Tapisserie a 
l'époque de Louis XII.,” which, with its photo- 
gravures of tapestries from private collections 
not open to the public, is a most valuable contri- 
bution to the history both of art and of litera- 
ture, as well as an exquisitely finished piece of 
literary work in itself. ‘Le Cavalier polonais 
au XVIle siécle,” which is signed Capitame Ku- 
delka, is said ina note to have been communi- 
cated to the revue by Prince Uzartoryski, to- 
getber with the designs which accompany it, and 
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which represent arms and armor of the period 
preserved in the Czartoryski collection at Cra- 
cow. It is a very vivid sketch of the Polish 
army two hundred years ago, or rather of that 
part of the army composed of the nobles, and it 
begins and ends with a characteristic historic 
scene related in such a way as to bring out all 
the picturesque and barbaric details in the most 
striking manner. The paper of Dr. J. Renaut, 
‘* L’Hypnotisme,” is a very serious and sober 
study of the subject, without any attempt to 
penetrate to its inner nature, but giving a cer- 
tain number of facts Ly means of which he tries 
to show the connection between the hypnotic 
state and ordinary sleep. The most interesting 
part of the paper, indeed, is what the author has 
to say of sleep and dreams, which will probably 
be entirely new and surprising to most readers, 
It is illustrated by a fine portrait of Dr. Charcot, 
the famous director of the Salpétriére, and by 
several photogravures of patients under hypnotic 
influence. M. Leconte de Lisle has along and 
powerful poem, ‘‘ La Mort du moine,” and M. 
Emile Pouvillon a charming but sad little sketch, 
‘*Dans les feuilles.” The customary lightness 
and gayety of the revue is this time all in the 
article of M. Francisque Sarcey, who evidently 
holds his dignity very cheap, or he would not 
have written ‘‘Le Divan rouge,” in which he 
gayly treats his readers to a version of his very 
unideal proposal to Sarah Bernhardt—a proposal 
which, as he kindly informs us, had no result. A 
captivating full-page portrait of the great actress 
accompanies the article. 

—Edgar Bauer, the brother of the ultra-radical 
Bible critic and erratic historico-political philoso- 
pher, Bruno Bauer, died last month at Hanover, 
at the age of sixty-five. Nearly half a century 
ago the two brothers were favorite apostles of 
revolutionary ideas in state and church. They 
were persecuted by the Prussian Government, 
and some of their writings suppressed. Edgar 
boldly defended his brother’s cause, and his ‘ Der 
Streit der Kritik mit Kirche und Staat’ caused 
him to be imprisoned for four years in the fortress 
of Magdeburg, where he continued to labor with 
his pen, writing radical history. The amnesty 
proclaimed by Frederick William IV. on the out- 
break of the Revolution of 1848 restored him to 
freedom, but the victory of their own ideas soon 
drove the restlessly combative Bauers into the 
opposite camp, Edgar surpassing Bruno in tho- 
roughness of facing around. For a time he took 
up the defence of the Schleswig-Holstein cause 
against Denmark, and subsequently defended the 
right of the Danish crown against the Duchies. 
His Neo Hegelianism did not prevent him from 
editing, jointly with a strictly orthodox bishop, 
the Kirchliche Bldtter and the Ch» istlich-poli- 
tische Jahrbiicher. After the war of 1870-71 he 
edited at Hanover several journals issued in the 
separatistic Guelph interest. As an author he 
was much less successful than his brother, who 
maintained his position as a leader of thought 
till his death in 1882. 








THE ARCH-ZOLOGIST OF ARTISTS. 

Lorenz Alma Tadema ; His Life and Works, by 

George Ebers. From the German by Mary J. 

Safford. W. 8S. Gottsberger. 
IF the first requisite of good biographical writing 
is sympathy with the subject of the biography, 
then Ebers had a very strong point in his favor 
in undertaking to write the biography of Alma 
Tadema. But the biographer’s equipment does 
not stop here. One thing more is required—a 
mind that judges; that judges lovingly, perhaps, 
but that judges nevertheless. There exist, to be 
sure, admirable people, in the story of whose 
lives the line of demarcation between biography 
and eulogy would be very faint, But these people 
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are so rare that the world persistently prefers in 
biographical writing at least the outward sem- 
blance of dispassionateness. 

Dispassionateness, however, Ebers frankly dis- 
claims. He writes of a hero, and warns us at 
the outset that we are to hear of nothing else. 
Now if Ebers were a literary man, no matter 
how great, and were nothing more, our interest 
in his eulogy of a given painter would be great 
only in proportion to our confidence in his artis- 
tic perception, and his power of telling us what 
he sees. But the conjuncture in the present case 
is a far more striking one. What gives Ebers 
his especial position is not his literary ability, 
but his repute as an archeologist possessed of a 
literary gift. What gives Tadema his especial 
position is not his abihty to paint, great as that 
is, but his repute as a painter who knows the 
ancient and the mediwval world through and 
through. It might not be important for us to 
know what the literary man thinks of the paint 
er, but it is extremely interesting to know what 
the archeologist thinks of the archwologist. 

A few sentences will tell us very clearly what 
he thinks: 


“His scientific perception carried him into the 
very heart of family life. Every garment, every 
ornament which had been worn by men and wo- 
men, nay, even the way that the children had 
been clothed and educated, became familiar to 
him. He soon understood the arrangement of 
the houses so thoroughly that he could assign 
each utensil to its proper place—tiere 1s nota 
piece of furniture, not a vessel possessed by the 
ancients of which he does not own specimens or 
copies. The same remark may be made of mu- 
sical instruments, and no living man kaows bet 
ter how they were used by the ancients. He col 
lected every scrap of information that has reach 
ed our day about social pleasures in Egypt, 
Rome, and Hellas” (pp. 31, 32). 

‘* There is no bronze or marble monument, no 
wall-painting, no vase-picture, no mosaic, no 
work of the ancient potter's, stone-cutter’s, or 
goldsmith’s which he Las not studied and placed 
in the treasury of his knowledge. So at last he 
could not help feeling as much at home in an 
cient as in modern times” (pp. 52, 33). 

“*Tadema has often been called the archmolo- 
gist of artists, and not unjustly, for he is more 
familiar with the scenes of ancient life be depicts 
than many a scientist (surely Ebers should 
have written than any scientist}; but his know- 
ledge 1s as free from the dust of books as the 
astronomy of the desert Arab who has learned 
to find his way by the firmament over his head, 
because the mute, eternal wanderers of the sky 
point out his path through the darkness and 
adorn the cool, gracious night, which is far dear- 
er to him than the scorching glare of day” 
(pp. 33, 34). 

**Gay and untrammelled as his ancients them- 
selves, he stands before the easel, and if the pic- 
ture he creates, both in detail and as a whole, is 
as thoroughly and faultlessly antique as though 
he had summoned to his aid a whole arsenal of 
learned paraphernalia, he has done nothing ex- 
cept recall to mind the costume, house, utensils, 

jen, and room of a dear friend, to whose 
ome he has often invited himself as a guest, and 
where he has looked around him with open eyes” 

. 34). 
wn He has obtained an intellectual citizenship 
among the ancients, and it is by virtue of having 
become one of them that he can repre-ent 
their life with such peerless reality and truth” 
(p. 35). 

P.. The viewer of his paintings may be sure 
that e~erything they show him accurately repre- 
sents a past reality * (p. 40). 


This is extremely interesting: for it stamps 
with the sanction of a professed archmologist the 
popular estimate of Tadema’s archwology. That 
“the picture he creates is, both in detail and as 
a whole, thoroughly and favltlessly antique” is 
precisely what the public thinks; and nothing 
else in Ebers's biography is of so much impor- 
tance to it as this repeated and emphasized 
voucher. The gist of the book hes here, and the 
reviewer must therefore address himself to this 
point. The limits of space will make it neces- 
sary to omit all discussion of Tadema’s Egyptian 
and medieval archeology, aud to confine the ex- 
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amination (even here brief) to three of the bes® 
known paintings of classical subjects, the ‘* Sculp 
ture Gallery in Ancient Rome " (given in a wood 
cut opposite p. 6S), the * Picture Gallery in An 
cient Rome” (given opposite p. 70), and the 
**Sappho ” (not here given). 

The first is useful as showing us Tadema‘’s me 
thod. A group of people—one or two of them 
(including the sculptor’s slave-attendant) with 
typical Roman features, one other certainly with 
a face such as no Roman had-—are admiring a 
new vase, The accessories of the studio are co- 
pies of existing remains, ¢.g, the Infant Her 
cules of the Naples Museum, with the pedestal 
there supporting him, the whole being raised 
above the bystanders’ heads upon the sculptured 
drum of a column from Ephesus, now in the 
British Museum; a table from Pompeii: the 
Pericles bust, of the Vatican ; the head, fore 
shoulders, and forelegs of the horse of the bronce 
Alexander of Naples; the seated Agrippina of 
the Capitoline Museum, ete. There is tn all this 
a promise of care. In the Picture Gallery the 
accessories are again taken from existing re 
mains, The Medea from Pompeii appiars ina 
panel, and makes a stately figure on the wall, 
Under her, bowever, the name reads, not MHAFIA, 
but MEAEA, a combination of Latin spellmmg and 
Greek letters such as Greek and Roman never 
saw. The names upon the folding panels of a 
Pompeian painting of the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
go still further than this, and exhibit the astound 
Ing spellangs I@IGENIA for I@IPENEIA, and cat 
KAS for the Greek KAAXAS or the Latif cat 
CHAS. But one spelling more naive than there 
has fallen under the reviewer's eye—the spelling 
by which, at the foot of a bronze relief offered 
for sale some years ago by a well-known firm in 
New York, a French man of art had displayed 
his Greek by Frenchifying what we know as 
Odysseus into the delicious form YAAYIEE. So 
mach for the trust worthiness of Tadema’s arche- 
ology in so simple a matter as the spelling of 
Greek pames. As regards matters Roman, it 
will suffice to say that the two prominent men 
among the visitors have their togas pat on for 
them by an order of arrangement the exact re- 
verse of that which was in vogue in ancient 
Italy, and much as if one should paint a Lon- 
doner of today with his frock-coat buttoned up 
behind. And this is one of the pictures of which 
Ebers says (p. 70) that ‘teach new study of their 
rich details bestows a fresh pleasure. ’ 

Let us pass to the ‘‘Sappho,” a work full of 
taking points : marble of which, if of any, Ebers’s 
general eulogy of l'adema’s marble might be ac- 
cepted—*' he penetrated all the mysteries of this 
wonderful stone, and learned to represent it new 
and weather-beaten, in monotone and variegated, 
in the brightest sunlighi and the leepest shadow, 
with such fidelity to nature that the critic’s search- 
ing gaze cannot distinguish the painted marble 
in his pictures from the genuine” (4 statement 
which caps the familiar anecdote that real horses 
in antiquity were deceived into neighing by the 
painted horse of Apelles); far reaches of sea and 
sky, cut by the gnarled branches of an olive tree; 
fair maidens (of the modern Greek type) listen- 
ing, and a fair youth singing to the accompani- 
ment of his cithara, This picture, charming in 
composition, and faithfully rendering the charac- 
ter of an Agean seacoast—in all, a piece of ex- 
quisite work—deserved a little care to make its 
archmology unobtrusively right. And we are at 
once struck by an evident intention to do this. 
The painting with which the cithara is decorated 
is archaic, as befits the time. Nevertheless, in 
front of the reading-desk on which Sappho leans, 
stands, poised upon a sphere, a winged and 
wreath-bearing Victory that could not possibly 
have been found till centuries after Sappho sang 
her last lyric. The inscriptions upon the marble 
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seats, bearing the names of the maidens of Sap- 
pho’s salon, promise, however, something excep- 
tionally accurate. Tadema has evidently been 
getting up Greek epigraphy. The extraordinary 
spellings which we have seen above are left far 
behind, and what we now find would easily pass 
itself off as the painstaking spelling of a dusty 
book. The letters are clearly archaic, and the 
digamma, which here begins the name of Anac- 
toria of Miletus, does not grow on every bush, 
and is always an imposing sight. Still, we must 
venture to test this new learning. 

As Tadema’s scene is laid upon the island of 
Lesbos, we may naturally expect to find the strong 
Lesbic individuality shining out in the language 
and in the form of the inscriptions. We remark, 
therefore, with some degree of amazement the 
scope which our artist has assigned to the Pan- 
hellenic influence of Athens at so early a period 
as the close of the seventh century B.c. In re- 
gard to the forms of the letters, we might have 
expected him, as the Lesbic inscriptions do not 
carry us back to so remote an age, either to re- 
produce the oldest known type of the alphabet in 
use on the Asiatic coast, or to have recourse to 
something like the original Greek type as it is 
fairly represented in the oldest inscriptions of 
Thera and Melos. Instead of this it is perfectly 
evident that he has simply c >pied the oldest form 
of the Attic alphabet—not alone because the 
forms areuniformly those found in the Old Attic 
inscriptions, but because the shapes of the letter 
lambda (\ ,with the angle balow, instead of above, 
A)and of rho(R , with the appended line) are de- 
cisive in removing the alphabet from all connec- 
tion with the Asiatic coast. A reconstruction of 
the old Lesbic or the original Greek alphabet 
would furthermore have given theta the form 
of a circle with a point in the centre, as in the 
oldest known Asiatic-olic inscription, or at 
most a circle with the St. Andrew’s cross 
within, surely not a circle with the Greek or 
upright cross, as Tadema has it. The digamma 
in FANAKTOPIA is, however, an inconsistency 
even from the Attic point of view, as this letter 
does not occur in Attic inscriptions of any period ; 
neither does it, for that matter, in any Lesbic 
inscription. The artist brought it over, proba- 
bly, from a related word in a Laconian inscrip- 
tion, and played it in here as a pleasant archaism. 
Finally, as regards the language itself, the word 
MILESIA (= MiAnoia) alone would prove that no 
attempt was made to use word-forms of the Zolic 
dialect. The £olic form of the city name 
MiAnros is MéAAaros, as the grammarians amply at- 
test and as we might expect, and the correspond- 
ing adjective form would be, not MIAESIA, but 
MIAAASIA, 

Now a poetical treatment of archeology is 
wholly reasonable, and may, as in the work of 
Albert Moore, give greater charm and satisfac- 
tion than any accurate archeology has yet at- 
tained to. But an archzology that gives us 
monstrous spellings and ludicrous costumes—an 
archeology that presents us a Victory of the de- 
cadence as synchronous with an archaic painting 
of the year 600 or earlier, is no more pleasing 
and no more defensible than an archeology that 
should offer to us a Frenchman of the sixteenth 
century arrayed in doublet, jerkin, and trunk 
hose, surmounting reversed trousers of the year 
1886, and capped with a silk hat. Such arche- 
ology has no raison d’étre ; and one cannot help 
suspecting that our English cousins who tell us 
that Tadema has all antiquity put away in 
pigeon-holes in his studio, and can produce you 
anything at a moment's notice, are unexacting 
in such matters, and that if Tadema had set up 
his studio in New York instead of London, he 
would have had either less reputa‘ion as an arch- 
seologist, or more archeology. 
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So much for Tadema’s “‘ faultlessness in de- 
tails.” But there is something else lacking, 
something more vital than the position, so to 
speak, of the buttons on the coat—the spirit of 
ancient life. Something is indeed caught, and 
admirably caught, of the spirit which reached 
its fullest expression under a Nero or a Domitian. 
But there was another Rome which Tadema 
either has not felt or does not care to study. If 
by a single work of art one wished to give a 
young student a conception of Roman life under 
the Empire, one would send him, not to Tadema, 
but to Walter Pater’s ‘ Marius the Epicurean.’ 
Nothing that Tadema feels is there lacking—not 
clear air, not far horizons, not blue water, not 
the splendor of marbles and jewels, not brilliant 
men and women; but there is something there, 
as there was at Rome, upon which our painter, 
despite his ‘‘ loviag appreciation of every emo- 
tion of the beautiful and natural lives” of ‘‘ his 
kindred ” the Greek and the Roman, has never 
opened bis eyes. 

And now, to return from the eulogized to the 
eulogizer, it would be impossible, even if one had 
begun with no opinion in the matter, to close 
Ebers’s book without a deep conviction that the 
work of one who can so unreservedly guarantee 
the work of another as having the very qualities 
which it lacks, cannot itself be trustworthy. It 
does not, however, fall within the province of the 
present review to do more than suggest the im- 
portance of such a question to any one who is in 
the habit of getting his impressions of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Koman life and society from Prof. 
Ebers. 





PACKARD’S FIRST LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


First Lessons in Zodlogy. Adapted for use in 
schools. By A. 8. Packard, M.D., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy and Geology in Brown Uni- 
versity. Pp. 290; 266 figures. (American Sci- 
ence Series, Elementary Course.) Henry Holt 
& Co. 1886, 

LIKE the other volumes of the series, this is hand- 

somely printed and profusely illustrated, most of 

the figures being not only correct but clear and 
artistically attractive. The Introduction dis- 
cusses brietly some general questions (the Dif- 
ferences between Animals and Plants, Classifica- 
tion, etc.) which would perhaps have been more 
fully comprehended at the end of the volume; 
certainly the beginner is not capable of modify- 
ing the statement on page 9 that ‘‘a family is 
composed of a genus, ani varieties are composed 
of individuals.” The physiological chemist will 
learn with surprise that ‘‘ gluten is a sticky sub- 
stance . . . like macaroni,” that animal and 
vegetable protoplasm are ‘‘ fundamentally alike 
for [because] when strongly heated or allowed to 

decay they both smeli badly” (p. 2), and that (p.6) 

only “under certain circumstances do plants ex- 

hale carbonic acid”—the presumably essential 
concomitant process of oxygen-absorption being 
wholly ignored. Admitting the substantial cor- 
rectness of the page on ‘‘ Geographical Distribu- 
tion,” the opening sentence is not only without 
significance, but positively misleading, unless 
some such word as natural is understood before 
assemblages; yet the way in which a natural as- 
semblage is formed is not obvious to the unlearn- 
ed reader and is nowhere explained in this work. 

The body of the volume takes up, approximate- 
ly according to rank, various animals from 
amoeba to man. The author recognizes the prac- 
tical difficulties of beginning the study of either 
the animal kingdom or the vertebrate branch 

with the very lowest groups, but advises that a 

fish (perch or minnow) be first examined, ‘‘so 

that the student may have before him a standard 
by which to compare the lower forms”; yet, 





at the bottom of page 8, where this advice is first 
offered, there is at least room for the inference 
that the fish is not to be examined until after 
the “‘ jellyfish, starfish, clam, lobster, and insect.” 
Nowa standard, to be most useful, should be either 
an intermediate, generalized form like the sala- 
mander, or low and simple like the lamprey (the 
lancelet being out of the question for beginners), 
or familiar, like the frog, fowl, or some small 
quadruped. The ordinary teleost is none of these, 
but a highly specialized creature, with many, 
complex, and peculiar parts; the catfish would be 
far easier for the beginner, and, indeed, the de- 
votion of an entire page to the figure of the 
perch’s skeleton, with its sixty-three components, 
nearly all unfamiliar and having technical names, 
isa good example of the many ways in which 
the present work contravenes the practice of suc- 
cessful modern teachers, and the principles set 
forth (though perhaps not clearly enough to be 
followed) in the preface. 

Contrary to the opening paragraph, an “ epi- 
tome collection” usually contains examples of all 
the classes, and the most elementary book for 
systematic study should figure the squid as a 
class-representative, and ordinal types like the 
manatee, hyrax, sphenodon, ray, alligator, white 
ant, dragon-fly, centipede, and spider. There 
are fully five vacant pages at the ends of chap- 
ters, and still more space might have been found 
for the missing forms by omitting, for example, 
one dipnoan, the young or adult angler, and 
most of the kangaroos. Something, too, is need- 
ed on viviparous sharks and on the interesting 
ray-eggs, so common at the seashore. There is, 
of course, room for difference of opinion as to 
general method, the selection of forms for fuller 
treatment, the arrangement of matter, and the 
choice of language, yet even in these respects an 
elementary work should set an example rather 
than be open to objection. It may at least be 
fairly demanded that it shall be preéminently in- 
telligible, accurate, and free of contradictions; 
are these requirements met by the present vol- 
ume ? 

Definitions of groups are confessedly difficult 
to frame, and perhaps have no place in an ele- 
mentary work. If admitted, they ought to be 
fairly instructive; yet the characterization of 
the sub-class Ornithodelphia, as ‘‘ with long, 
toothless jaws, like a duck’s bill,” could not be 
more unsatisfactory unless it were more extend- 
ed. It is true that one genus has long, toothless 
jaws, but they are not in the least like a duck’s 
bill; while in the other, although aptly named 
‘*duck-bill,” the jaws are short and provided 
with teeth. To give such incompatible defini- 
tions in a ‘First Lessons,’ is like expecting a 
child to recognize sugar and quinine as compos- 
ing a natural group of substances because they 
are bitter, sweet, and pleasant to the taste. The 
enumeration of the ‘distinguishing marks of 
vertebrates” omits two which are absolutely pe- 
culiar ; ignores the fact that several species have 
but one pair of limbs and some none at all; 
implies that the cranium contains not only the 
brain, but the mouth, pharynx, eyes, ears, and 
nose ; and affirms that the ‘forearms in man 
correspond to the forelegs of the dog.” It is of 
no avail to reply that the author himself, if ques- 
tioned categorically, would stigmatize the state- 
ments as Gefective, or absolutely untrue ; he has 
undertaken to instruct those who are ignorant, 
or at least liable to be misled. He may have the 
right to call all the placental mammals “ docile 
or teachable,” notwithstanding the likelihood of 
a troublesome inquiry respecting the “ docility ” 
of the tiger and zebra ; but there is certainly a 
chance of confusion from the fact that another 
American zodlogist long ago proposed a subdi- 
vision of the same group into “ Educabilia and 
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Ineducabilia.” While the naturalist and ad- 


vanced student may know that Amphibia and 
Batrachia are commonly used as synonyms, the 
beginner will be puzzled by the expressions on 
pages 172 and 175; likewise by the unexplained 
use of blind-worm and blind-snake for the same 
forms, especially since they are neither worms 
nor snakes. In the Glossary, the Tunicates are 
defined as ‘‘ the class of worms called Ascidians,” 
but they are considered under vertebrates, and 
not even mentioned in connection with the worms. 
The lamprey is rightly credited with seven gill- 
openings on each side, but the figure shows only 
six. Other inconsistent statements refer to the 
skeletons of the ganoids, the habitats of the mar- 
supials, and the numbers of the rodents and 
‘* hoofed quadrupeds,” 

Some of the teleological expositions are far 
from satisfactory. For all that is here stated, 
the fact that the horse should ‘ nibble,” while 
the cow merely nips, is quite as logically the 
effect as the cause of the difference in the teeth 
of the two grazing quadrupeds. Again, from 
what is said on pages 225-226, the uninformed 
but rational student would logically, yet incor- 
rectly, infer that not even a rudimentary “ col- 
lar-bone” exists in the squirrel, which “‘ springs 
and jumps” better than the cat; or in man and 
monkeys, which “strike” even more efficiently 
with the pectoral limb. If, finally, the horse 
‘affords a marked example of that process of 
intelligent, beneficent selection of favored, useful 
types which has gone on from early geological 
times” (p. 254), how shall the student of Sunday- 
school natural history account for the perpetu- 
ation of the mosquito which disturbs his rest, the 
shark which makes sea-bathing perilous, and the 
cobra which destroys not only the obdurate hea- 
then, but the missionary in the very midst of his 
labors ¢ 

There are repeated comparisons with forms not 
yet presented, and so much defective arrange- 
ment and misleading description that the follow- 
ing must serve as examples: The egg of the croco- 
dile is said to be ‘* cylindrical”; the hypothetical 
ancestors of the vertebrates, though as yet limb- 
less, are said to have *‘ held on to their tails”; va- 
rious infelicities are to be found on pages 231, 
250, 171, and 121, and the concluding paragraph 
of chapter xviii is truly Browningian in its im- 
pressive obscurity. Asan offset to so much that 
is faulty in style, the paragraph at the foot of 
page 268 had been marked for unqualified com- 
mendation as to matter and manner, when a 
collation with the concluding passages of the 
account of the anthropoid apes in Huxley's ‘ Ver- 
tebrates’ showed that, although wholly unac- 
knowledged, the paragraph in question has been 
borrowed, with but slight verbal changes and the 
omission of some technical ter ms. 

The following important corrections are made 
for the benefit of those who may have committed 
themselves to the use of the present work: P. 
139 and fig. 145, the caudal fin of the lancelet ex- 
tends far forward beyond the vent, a peculiarity 
of this form; p. 151, the skeleton of the garpike 
does not resemble that of the perch; p. 152, the 
amia does not resemble the bass; p. 168, the po- 
lypterus is not a dipnoan, although this blunder 
has been perpetuated from the first of the present 
series; p. 180, the frog’s intestine is not ** nearly 
straight”; p. 171, eyelids do not occur in all am- 
phibia; p. 183, lizards may lift the body well 
from the earth in walking; p. 265, the complete 
clavicle does not appear for the first time in the 
primates; not ali primate brains are larger than 
those of other mammals; p. 265, some primate 
brains are much less convoluted than those of 
many other mammals; p. 270, it is not true that 
the hinder part of the hemispheres is unconvo- 
luted in all the monkeys; p. 277, the human hy- 
oid bone is not peculiar in being U-shaped. Fi- 
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nally, so far from having always five toes, as 
stated on p. 185, lizards vary greatly in this re- 
spect, as the author might have learned from the 
‘Essay on Classification,’ by the great teacher to 
whom he owes so much. 

Ordinary typographical errors are creditably 
infrequent, but ‘the fuller pronouncing Glossa- 
ry,” which is called a distinguishing feature of 
the work, is very incomplete, and teems with mis- 
takes for which there is not a shadow of excuse. 
We look in vain for amphibia, batrachia, anura, 
anadromous, whorl, and fauna; distal occurs 
only under proximal; ventricle is a cavity of 
the heart only; brain is in neither Glossary nor 
Index; lamboidal is defined as V-shaped ; my- 
riapoda is misspelled, and wrong accents are 
given to imago, vacuole, zodphyte, and perenni- 
branchiata, That “the American Science Se- 
ries” already comprises three editions of the 
‘Larger Zodlogy,’ two of the ‘ Briefer Course,’ 
and now an‘ Elementary,’ should be sufficient 
evidence of their merits. Nevertheless, a careful 
examination and a fair trial in the class-room 
have led to the belief that this commercial success 
is due rather to the enterprise of publishers, the 
lack of competition, the carelessness of critics, 
the ignorance and overcrowding of teachers, and 
the prevalent belief that, since natural history is 
not an “exact science,” therefore its text-books 
need be neither clear, correct, nor even consist- 
ent. 


The Last Days of the Consulate. From the 
French of M. Fauriel, member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Professor of Foreign Lite 
rature at the Sorbonne. Edited, with an in 
troduction, by M. L. Lalanne. A. C. Arm 
strong & Son. 1886. Svo, pp. 523. 


A FEw years ago M. Lalanne, in the course of 
examining some papers of Condorcet, came upon 
a manuscript account of the events connected 
with the overthrow of the French Republic in 
1804, in a hand unknown to him. Again in ISS’, 
having to examine and arrange the papers of the 
distinguished Academician, Claude Fauriel, he 
found that the handwriting of his early years 
was identical with that of the anonymous manu- 
script. That Fauriel’s manuscript had become 
mixed up with Condorcet’s papers was easily ex- 
plained from the fact of his intimacy with Mme. 
de Condorcet, and their residing in the same 
house at the time of her death in 1822. 

The manuscript proved to be of extreme inte- 
rest and value. It contains a contemporary ac- 
count by an ardent republican of the most im- 
portant events of a period very little known; the 
history of the Consulate, a sort of link between 
the Republic and the Empire, having generally 
attracted less attention than either the period 
which preceded or that which followed. The 
picture presented here of the character and gov- 
ernment of Napoleon, and the means which he 
employed to establish his imperial power, is all 
in the line of other recent developments—the life 
by Lanfrey, the memoirs of Mme. de Rémusat, 
etc. The Emperor appears here as an unscrupu- 
lous adventurer, a man of an essentially vulgar 
and self-seeking personality. The picture is very 
likely one-sided; more is implied than is actually 
proved; and the apologists for Napoleon would 
say that, granting all that is alleged, the change 
of government was nevertheless a necessity of 
order &nd civilization. With all this we have 
nothing todo. It is, at any rate, worth while to 
know how the man and the events impressed a 
contemporary, a patriot, and a man of character 
and ability. 

The book is in four chapters. The first, whicu 
treats of the general character of the Govern- 
ment of the Consulate, and the events which pre- 
pared for its overthrow, is of the most interest to 
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general readers of history. The second describes 
the intrigues which prepared for the conspiracy 
of Pichegru and George Cadoudal, down to the 
arrest of Moreau. The fourth is a continuation 
of the second, describing the trial of the conspi 
rators, but unfinished—breaking off abruptly in 
the middle of Moreau’s speech. The third chap 
ter was never written by the autbor, but would 
have been of extreme interest, treating of the 
death of the Duc d’Enghien, the arrest of Mo 
reau and Pichegru, ete. For this Chapter only a 
few memoranda existed, in connection with 
which the editor has drawn up a brief summary 
of events to connect the second and fourth chap 
ters. The fourth chapter, by the way, com 
prises more than half of the entire work 

We bave said that more is implied than actual 
ly proved in this book: that is, against Napo 
leon. The cruelty, injustice, and perfidy of the: 
treatment of Moreau especially are by no means 
exaggerated. But two things should be borne in 
mind. First, what shocks us, who have the tra 
ditions and practices of English liberty, may in 
many instances be only the regular course of the 
administration of justice in France. . The harsh 
ness of treatment was that of French law, not of 
the Consulate or the Empire in especial As 
cond point is, that it is not always possible to Coll 
what was the work of Napoleon himself and what 
was that of his ministers. Rightly, however, the 
masver is held responsible for the acts of bis 
agents; and there was enough in these proceed 
ings that wasexceptional, even in Fronch justice 
tostamp them with infamy. The conduct of the 
trial, as narrated in chap. iv, was bad enough, 
but may have been only what was lawful in 
France, and at any rate is no worse than even the 
annals of English justice, as administered by Jef 
freys, will afford a parallel to. But the trickery 
by which the conspiracy was eugineenad by the 
agents of the Government itself, and the innocent 
Moreau was entrapped, can find no justification; 
and it is impossible to acquit Napoleon himself 
of complicity in thts, Moreau does not appear as 
agreat man in these pages. While he commands 
our sympathetic interest, and appears to be an 
amiable and really patriotic person, there is a 
certain weakness in him; ‘A conscious indeci 
sion in bis opinions and in his political feclings 
probably contribated to make then [the real con 
spirators] look upon him as a possible conquest to 
their cause, and to lead them to think that, after 
having won so many battles for the republic, he 
might at last resolve to try and win one for the 
restoration of the Bourbons, and thus expiate the 
others ™ (p. 73). 

There is an earnest dignity in Fauriel’s style, 
and a certain sententiousness, which has occa- 
sioned very fairly a comparison with that of Ta 
citus. The expression (p, 61), ‘that apathy in 
which the evils of servitude are still felt, but not 
its shame,” is quite worthy of Tacitus. Of his 
power of personal characterization, we have a 
good example (p. 115) in Fouché, to whom Fauriel 
had once been secretary : 


“This man, who was to accumulate upon his 
head every sort of scandal, and to distinguish 
himself in the most opposite excesses of the Re 
volution; he who, as a proconsui in the depart- 
ments, had committed so many ferocious deeds, 
and had applauded those which he had only wit 
nessed with almost delirious enthusiasm; whode 
clared that the smoking ruins of Lyons furnished 
the kind of spectacle that republics need, will per 
haps furnish posterity with the most stmking ex- 
ample of the facility with which the ministers of 
a liberty that is cruel and extravagant can be- 
come the servile agents of degrading despotism.” 


The work of the editor is done with great fideli- 
ty and thoroughness. Numerous foot-notes are 
added, which explain the antecedents and for 
tunes of every person mentioned, and an appen- 
dix, containing two or three documents of impor 
tance. The translation is good and idiomatic. 
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We note the following misprints: On page 33, in 
the foot-note, the death of Admiral Bruix should 
be 1805 instead of 1802: this date fixes the compo- 
sition of the book as having been before March 
15, 1805 (see Preface, p. vi). On page 127, line 11, 
we should read ‘‘ 6th Pluviose.” On page 141, line 
4,** Moreau’s” should evidently be ‘* Bonaparte’s ” 
—a change of some importance. 





Lectures on the Physiology of Plants. By Syd- 
ney Howard Vines, M.A. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: University Press; New York: Macmil- 
lan. 1886. Pp. 710. 8vo. 

THE physiology of plants has made great pro- 
gress of late years, and has, like other special stu- 
dies, become not a little recondite and technical. 
Yet it would seem that what is known of the sub- 
ject might be so expounded as to be fairly intelli- 
gible and generally interesting to those not of 
the craft. Dr. Vines, the Reader of Botany in 
the University of Cambridge and the Lecturer in 
his own college, has undertaken this desirable 
exposition in lectures to his classes; and the Uni- 
versity Press, by printing these twenty-three lec- 
tures as worked over into book form, in a hand- 
some and handy volume, has now given the 
general scientific or scientifically-minded reader 
easy access to the principles of vegetable physio- 
lozy in their present aspect. The arrangement 
and the preseatation are admirable, the style 
clear and good, and the book, unlike some trans- 
lations from the German into English, may be 
read with satisfaction. It may be commended 
even to the higher order of our botanical teach- 
ers, not only as an excellent model, but also for 
fulness of information and clear indication of the 
actual lines of research. Each lecture, moreover, 
is supplemented by a select bibliography of the 
topic. 

In his preface the author calls attention toa 
point in terminology about which he seems uncer- 
tain—as well he may—whether he has taken the 
right course, viz.: ‘‘the use of the terms dorsal 
and ventral in speaking of the positions taken up 
by dorsi-ventral organs. It is the general cus- 
tom of those who have written on this subject to 
speak of the normally lower surface of the organ 
as the ventral, and of the upper as the dorsal. 
Morphologists, however, term the normally up- 
per surface of dorsi-ventral leaves the ventral, 
and the lower the dorsal. I have adopted the 
former use of these terms,” etc. Now, in the 
first place, we see no need or propriety in this 
new-fashioned term dorsi-ventral as applied to 
leaves and other horizontally expanded parts. 
For plants and their parts have neither back nor 
belly, front nor rear, their appendicular organs 
being disposed circularly round a central axis. 
And when erect or ascending instead of horizon- 
tal, the normally upper face of the leaf looks in- 
ward toward the common axis. It is to this inner 
(upper) surface, which (as above stated) all mor- 
phologists from the beginning of morphological 
botany till now have applied the term of ventral, 
and this use of dorsal and ventral is weil fixed in 
botanical terminology. We know not who the 
writers are whom Dr. Vines follows 1m this lite- 
rally preposterous view; nor do we apprehend 
the reason of it. A dog, indeed, or other quad- 
ruped presents its ventral aspect to the ground 
and its back to the sky; but a leaf is nota dog 
that it should do this thing rather than the con- 
trary. If aleaf has any back, it is natural to call 
by that name the part which is external when the 
leaf closes, and which has a midrib for back- 
bone. But, after all, the author gives away his 

case on p. 321, where he speaks of the ‘‘ upper 

(ventra!) surface of the leaf of Dioncwa.” Here, 

where the upper surface acts physiologically as 

stomach, it were too absurd to call it anything 
but ventral. 
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Krakatau. Par R. D. M. Verbeek, Ingénieur- 
en-chef des mines, Chevalier du Lion Néer- 
landais. Publié par ordre de Son Excellence le 
Gouverneur-Général des Indes Néerlandaises. 
Batavia: Imprimerie de PEtat. 1886. 2 vo- 
lumes, 8vo, pp. 104 and 567, with atlas of forty- 
three maps and diagrams and twenty-five large 
plates in color. 


Tuts admirable memoir treats of the island of 
Krakatoa, a volcano lying in the strait between 
the islands of Sumatra and Java. It was the 
last eruption of this volcano which, in August, 
1883, made it memorable in the history of the 
Indies and an object of peculiar interest to geolo- 
gists and physicists ; for it not only ravaged the 
shores of the neighboring islands, destroying the 
lives of nearly forty thousand people, but the 
shocks which it gave tothe air and sea swept 
around the earth, and the vapors darkened the 
air of every land. 

The first volume of M. Verbeek’s great work 
treats of the island as it existed before August, 
1883, and of the phenomena of a local kind at- 
tending the eruption. The second volume is de- 
voted to a careful discussion of the scientific facts 
concerning the eruption, gathered from the whole 
field. Lying in the pathof a great commerce, 
this island had been during three centuries one 
of the most constantly observed of volcanoes. 
Until 1883 it showed little signs of activity. Vo- 
gel, in 1680, probably saw a slight eruption from 
it, though of this there is some doubt. On the 
20th of May, 1-~3, a vigorous but brief eruption 
began: it threw the column of cinders to the 
height of about thirty-three thousand feet, and 
covered the sea with floating pomice, but by the 
23d the discharge appears to have become rela- 
tively slight. Eruptions not sufficient to prevent 
an exploration and survey of the little island oc- 
curred frcm day to day until August 26, on which 
date the great eruption began. This explosion 
lasted for about forty-eight hours, and was the 
most violent ever known. The sound of the out- 
bursting gases was distinctly heard over a circle 
about three thousand six hundred miles in di- 
ameter, and was audible even at points which 
are separated from Krakatoa by one-sixth the 
circumference of the earth. This is about as if 
the explosions at Vesuvius should be heard 
in Boston. The great atmospheric waves caused 
by the successive explosions rolled at least three 
times around the earth, marking their pas- 
sage by sensible movements of the barometer. 
The vapor ejected, mingled perhaps with the fine 
dust from the volcano, was swept by the winds 
of the upper air to all parts of the earth, and for 
more than two years caused at sunset and sun- 
rise the red skies which were so much remarked. 
The great wave of the sea produced during the 
explosion, which rose to a height of more than 
one hundred feet near the voicano, was felt along 
the shores of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, As 
to the amount of solid matter ejected during this 
eruption, the author, after a most laborious study 
of the problem, comes to the conclusion that it 
did not exceed about twenty cubic kilometres; 
while, according to the calculations of Junghun, 
the explosion of Tomboro, in the island of Sum- 
bawa, in 1815, threw out 318 cubic kilometres. 
Our author, on recalculation, reduces this esti- 
mate to 150 cubic kilometres ; still, it remains 
clear that the Tomboro explosion produced about 
ten times as much ashes as that of Krakatoa, 
though it was far less violent. 

We can but touch upon the conclusions of this 
masterpiece of scientific labor. It is not too 
much to say that it contains more, and more im- 
portant, facts concerning the phenomena of vol- 
canic explosions than have hitherto found place 
in the literature of the subject. The maps are 
well adapted to their purpose ; the colored pic 








tures, though not in the highest state of the art, 
are satisfactory. We venture to commend these 
purely scientific volumes to the members of Con- 
gress and others who think that the United States 
is doing exceptional work in publishing treatises 
of no economic value. It is doubtful if our Gov- 
ernment ever put forth a more costly monograph 
than this, or one less likely to he)p in bread-win- 
ning ; yet this great gift to science comes to us 
from the Government of a far-away dependency 
of the thriftiest nation in Europe. 
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the preparation of this book, he has travelled several 
thousand miles, visiting communistic settlements and 
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of labor leaders. His picture of the present condition of 
the labor movement may be relied upon as taken from 
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With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Con- 
tinuation of the Life. By Sidney L. Lee, 
B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. With Four 
Etched Portraits. Fine paper, medium 8vo, 
cloth, $6, 

*,**Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Autobiogra- 
phy’ is one of the most fascinating and entertain- 
ing books of its class. It illustrates the habits 
and customs of English and French society at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, and it 
forms an important commentary on the history 
of James the First’s reign. 


Memoirs of the Life of 
William Cavendish 


DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


To which is added ‘The True Relation of my 
Birth, Breeding, and Life.” By Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle. Edited by C. H. 
Firth, M.A. With Four Etched Portraits. 
Fine paper, medium 8vo, cloth, $6. 


*,.* The Memoirs of the Duke of Newcastle by 
the Duchess has been judged by Charles Lamb a 
book ‘‘ both good and rare,” ‘‘a jewel which no 
casket is rich enough to honor or keep safe.” 

No better view of both sides of the Civil War 
can be had than by reading these Memoirs for the 
Royalist, and the Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson for 
the Parliamentary side of the struggle. 


~—— 

GIOVANNI DUPRE: The Story 
of a Florentine Sculptor. By Henry Sim- 
mons Frieze, Professor at the University of 
Michigan. With Two Dialogues on Art from 
the Italian of Augusto Conti. Illustratea 
with full-page wood-engravings. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.25. 

‘‘The whole story of his life is simply and ear- 
nestly told.”—Spectator. 


‘* We have rarely read a more delightful book, 
It has all the fascination of a well-told story, so 
that from the beginning to the end readers will 
follow the fortunes of the great Florentine sculp- 
tor with unwavering interest,’ —London Publish- 
ers’ Circular. 


MAGIC, WHITE AND BLACK ; 
or, the Science of Finite and Infinite Life. 
Containing Practical Hints for Students of 
Occultism. By Franz Hartmann, M.D. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.40. 


LIVING PARIS AND FRANCE. 
A Guide to Manners, Monuments, Institu- 
tions, and the Life of the People; and hand- 
book for travellers on an entirely new and 
original plan. By Alb. With maps and 
plans.* Thick 12mo, cloth, $3,00. 





The Nation. 


“ The eet and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse."-—R. W. Emerson. 


‘IT may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 





History, Theology, Natura! History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archeeology, Philosophy Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of meference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or $2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 
sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application, 





The following works are recommended to those who 
are forming public or private libraries, 
are sold separately: 


The volumes 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 Vols...........+-.+0++ 1,40 each. 
BACON’S ESSAYS,,.MORAL AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL WORKS. 2vols ...$1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. (Napier). 6 vols. $1.40 each. 


BURKE'S WORKS AND LIFE. 9 vols,. . ... 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhart.................. 1.40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols... .... 1.40 each. 
CHAUCER’S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols................ 1.40 each. 
DEFOR’S WORKS. 7 WOM. .......cccccccccccese 1.40 each. 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE. 7 vols.......... 1.40 each 
GOETHE’S WORKS. 14 Vols... ........0es000. 1.40 each 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols............... 1.40 each 
HAZLITI’S WORKS. 6 Wols........ccccccse.s0 1.40 each 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 vols............... 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, @C.........0sscceeeeees 1.40, 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols........... 1.40 each, 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 

Long and Stewart). 4 vols............ venanee 1.40 each, 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols................ 1.40 each 
VASARIS LIVES OF PAINTERS (withinew 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6 vols.. ......... 1.40 each. 


BURNEY’S(Mme, D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA, 2 vols 1.40 each, 
BURNEY’S (Mme, D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS, 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


PETRARCH’S SONNET .......2.+00ccscecceeees 2.00. 
MANZONT’S BETROTHED.([ promessi Sposi). 2.00. 
PRPTDSE DEAR. 4 VOM ...cccerccccccccccceses 2.00 each. 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON .. 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. 2 vols .......... 2.00 each. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS AND TRAVELS, $8 
cen: ccscctsnestacsensccacconevece $1.40 and 2.00 each. 

STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
2.00 and 2.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols.............. 2.00 each, 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
BRR, ‘TEIN cccccsestccsccs -s-+-. $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 


stock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 


Musical Literature ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


New Catalogue of 


743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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Two Text “Books in 
Mental Science. 


Psychology: The Cognitive 
Powers. 


By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Princeton College. Just Published. 
$1.50. 

FROM THE PREFACE: 


“For the last thirty-four years I have been teaching 
Psychology by written lectures to students in Ireland 
and America. From year to year I have been improving 
my course, and Iclaim to have advanced with the times. 

“ T certainly wish this little work to be used as a text 
book, and thus widen and prolong my teaching power. 
But people say, ‘ dull as a text-book.’ In physical science 
and in literature they illuminate their books (as in the 
old missals) by figures. We cannot do this in mental sci 
ence, as our thoughts have not forms nor colors. I main- 
tain, however, that they have livelier features. I have 
sought to avoid dryness by illustrating mental laws by 
examples from buman nature. As general laws are 
drawn from particular cases, so they are best understood 
by concrete facts coming under our experience. 

* Following the example set by several distinguished 
writers, I have carried out my exposition of the faculties 
by instructions as to their improvement.” 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 


“ This work will be the crowning literary labor of the 
learned author, as it will be the ripened fruit of a life- 
long study and of thirty-four years of teaching in this 
branch of science. We need only say that this 
psychology is kept singularly clear from a priori meta- 
physics, and is a strictly scientific exposition ; that it has 
all the author’s charms of lucidity in thought and style, 
and of freedom from needless technicalities; and that it 
is ilustrated by experiment and observation so as to be 
always interesting, and even at times racy and refresh - 
ing reading, and is so practically put as to be an incom. 
parable text-book on the subject.” 


2mo, 





An Outline Study of Man; 


or, THE BODY AND MIND IN ONE SYSTEM. 
With illustrative diagrams. Hevised edition. 
By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., late Presi- 
dent of Williams College. 12mo, $1.75. 


FROM GENERALS. C. ARMSTRONG, PRIN- 
CIPAL OF HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


“Tam glad of the opportunity to express my high ap 
preciation of Dr. Hopkins’s ‘Outline Study of Man.’ It 
has done more for me personally than any book besides 
the Bible. More than any other, it teaches the greatest 
of lessons, Know thyself. This it does in such clear, but 
vigorous, terse language, that for over ten years I have 
made it a text-book in the Senior Class of this school, 
which I take myself in this study, and feel that my best 
work for these two unfortunate races is giving them, 
through the ‘Outline Study,’ a general idea of their own 
physical, mental, and moral conditions, and of the 
grounds of obligation and of duty, as members of fami 
lies, of society, as citizens, and as God’s children. It is, 
I thiuk, the greatest and most useful of the books of the 
greatest of our American educators, and is destined to 
do a great work in forming not only the ideas but the 
character of youth in America and in other parts of the 
world.” 


FROM PROF. ADDISON BALLARD, OF LA- 
FAYETTE COLLEGE: 


“«T have for years used Dr. Hopkins’s ‘Outline Study of 
Man’in connection with his ‘Law of Love,’ as a text 
book for our Senior Classes. I have done this with un- 
failing success, and witn increasing satisfaction. It ts of 
incalculable advantage to the student to come under the 
influence, through his books, of this great master of 
thought and of style. I cannot speak of ‘Outline Study’ 
in terms of too hearty commendation.” 





*,* Correspondence and application for examination 
copies of the above books are requested from all teachers 
wishing to select a text-book in mental science. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 





